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ETROIT is a paradox. The oldest city in the Midwest, more than 
254 years old, it is also the symbol and example of modern 
mass production. 

The rich Detroit heritage is marked by the three flags which fly 
before the new and modern Detroit Historical Museum. The French 
royal flag with its fleur-de-lis recalls the period from 1701 to 1760, 
when Detroit was Fort Pontchartrain and a stockade habitat village, 
with ribbon farms extending back from the Detroit River. The British 
flag with the crosses of St. George of England and St. Andrew of 
Scotland points up British Colonial Detroit (1760-96), still largely 
populated by French settlers and existing by the fur trade, but now 
with a British garrison and British and Scots traders. Detroit was a 
dread word to the American settlers of the Ohio Valley, for from 
Detroit during the Revolution came raids of British and Indians on 
the frontier settlements, and the Indian hostilities continued after the 
peace of 1783. 

In 1796, Mad Anthony Wayne raised the American flag of fifteen 
stars and fifteen stripes. Detroit changed during a century and a half 
from a fur trading village to the commercial capital of an agricultural 
state, producer of a flood of industrial products. 

From 1820 to 1930, Detroit doubled its population every decade 
save one. Its public and private units of higher education reflect the 
eagerness of Detroiters for their children to have a chance which 
in a majority of instances the parents did not enjoy. Detroit's new 
frontiers are those of cultural development. The Historical Museum is 
one of the institutions in Detroit’s cultural center, which also includes 
the Detroit Institute of Arts, the Detroit Public Library, the Interna- 
tional Institute, the Rackham Memorial (Engineering Society of 
Detroit and the Extension Service of the University of Michigan), 
and Wayne University. 

The cultural center is one of the places in and near Detroit which 
will be of interest to those attending the 42nd Annual Meeting of 
AACRAO. 
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Our Profession* 
JoHN M. RHOADs 


I 


HERE was a time when the college registrar and admissions officer 

was a shadowy figure inhabiting an obscure and gloomy corner 
of an ivy-covered tower. Secure behind a fortress of filing cabinets, 
he plied his unsung trade. Faculty members thought of him—if they 
thought of him at all—as a kind of necessary little gear which must 
keep turning if students were to appear before them in lecture halls. 
Students—if they thought of him—regarded him as a disembodied 
and disagreeable spirit responsible for the tedious business of card- 
filling-in which marred the otherwise happy business of going to 
college. 

But such is no longer the case, although it is likely that a few times 
each semester every harassed registrar and admissions officer in the 
country dreams wistfully of retiring into his former obscurity safe 
behind his mountains of filing cabinets. The registrar and admissions 
officer has come into his own. In his unaccustomed limelight, he looks 
quite like other people. But looks are deceiving, for he cannot be just 
like others. In the words of Saint Paul, he must be “all things to all 
men.” It is precisely because of this taxing requirement that he prob- 
ably delights in his job, and occasionally despairs that he can ever 
fulfill its tremendous demands. He surveys with something akin to 
awe the things he is expected to know and do. 





* An address given before several Regional Associations. 
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His job is complex, since he serves not one, but all three divisions 
of the academic community: faculty, students, and administration. 
His duties cut sharply across the many areas of educational activity. 
Through the unique contributions of his own department, he helps to 
increase the effectiveness of all the others. 

This complexity has made the job of the registrar and admissions 
officer a difficult, challenging, and rewarding task. Its diversity and 
breadth make it a never-ending task, for the conscientious registrar and 
admissions officer is continually seeking more ways to serve more 
people. Ours is a dynamic profession, constantly aiming at self- 
improvement, constantly enlarging our areas of usefulness to our 
schools and communities. We must always be evaluating what we 
have done in order to do more and better in the future. 

Since ours is a vital, growing field, a great degree of flexibility is 
expected of us. Commencement orators like to proclaim to our young 
graduates that “we are living in a period of great change.”” The 
registrar and admissions officer must sometimes suppress a smile; 
he can’t remember when he was not in a period of great change. 
A great part of his working life has been devoted to the problem of 
analyzing changes. While we cannot afford to be swayed by academic 
fads or buffeted by the winds of educational controversy, we must 
nevertheless recognize that education is fluid. It is, always has been, 
and apparently always will be changing. The registrar and admissions 
officer must recognize these changes; then, having noted them, he 
must analyze their influence on the educational institution he rep- 
resents. When he has thoroughly investigated and carefully analyzed 
his findings, he must report the changes and their effects to his own 
faculty and administration in order that they may bring their own 
policies into line with the new situation. 


II 


We are currently facing a situation which perfectly demonstrates 
this function of ours. It is a situation of grave concern to us and 
our schools, and one which we must face promptly and realistically. 
It is a situation which directly affects admission policies if we are to 
meet the challenge of more students desiring a college education. 

In the past quarter century, there has been a revolution in secondary 
school education. The simple choice of our young days—Will you 
take the academic or the commercial course?—is gone forever. In 
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its place, the young pupil has a multiplicity of choices in a modern 
series of curricula designed by educators to fit him for life in “this 
changing world” we have been talking about. 

Now, the criteria our schools have established for admission to 
college are for the most part based on the simpler high school curricu- 
lum under which most of us studied. They do not take cognizance of 
this revolutionary change. When the high school graduate, diploma in 
hand, knocks on our doors, do we have the right to turn him away 
simply because his college preparation, approved by his school ad- 
ministration, is not the one we’re accustomed to? 

I don’t think we have that right, but, to date, our schools have been 
slow in recognizing their obligation to this prospective student. I have 
no desire to enter into the merits or demerits of one educational 
system over the other; that is not our concern at the moment. Our 
problem is to admit or refuse the applicant who seeks admission. It 
is simply not realistic to refuse him on the ground that his prepara- 
tion does not jibe with our requirements, based as they are on a 
system of education outmoded by contemporary school authorities. 

Here, indeed, is the opportunity for the admissions officer to dem- 
onstrate his flexibility. He finds himself squarely in the middle. He 
now must interpret to his own faculty members this change in public 
school policies. He must analyze for them the needs of the next 
generation of students so that they may tailor their own courses 
to answer those needs. Next, he must report on these differences to 
his administration so that officials of the institution may make a fresh 
evaluation of admission policies, to examine whether or not they are 
valid for the young people emerging from today’s high schools. 

The problem poses a number of crucial questions which admit of 
no easy answers. But certainly, dogmatic rigidity on the part of the 
colleges and universities can at best complicate matters. Without in 
any way “lowering” the standards of our schools, the admissions 
officer must adjust the admission requirements to the programs of the 
high school graduate of 1955 and 1956. We must be willing to 
change—slowly, thoughtfully—as the need for change manifests itself 
to us. 

III 

The instance I have been describing for your consideration shows 
one way, and there are many others, in which the registrar and ad- 
missions officer is linked with administrative policy and faculty pro- 
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cedures. However, his duties encompass also the student body of his 
college, to whom he has a direct responsibility. In recent years, this 
phase of his office has assumed large proportions in the minds of some 
educators. So much so, in fact, that in some schools there has even 
been an amalgamation of the dean of students’ office and that of the 
registrar and admissions officer. 

Many people have found a number of advantages in this kind of 
setup. Better counseling is often possible because of the immediate 
availability of all kinds of records; better follow-through on such 
counseling is almost inevitable. Better co-ordination has been obtained 
among the several areas of school life touching directly the lives of 
students. A broader base for administrative decision has been pro- 
vided by having counselors with quite different responsibilities view 
a single student’s individual problem, each in relation to his own field. 

However, I seriously question whether this is the ideal administra- 
tive unit for the most effective work of the registrar’s and admissions 
office. It seems to me that to unite student personnel service with the 
office of admissions and records overlooks some important aspects of 
our work. The union of the two divisions shortchanges other impor- 
tant areas of the university. While the relationship of our office to that 
of the dean of students is close, an even closer relationship exists be- 
tween our office and the educational program. The registrar and ad- 
missions officer has valuable functions to perform for faculty and 
administration as well as students. In order to serve these vital parts 
of the college organization, he must not be tied to the apron strings 
of any one division. He must serve all equally and efficiently. 

Since the work of our offices and others, which I shall mention 
later, crosses both the educational program and the student services, I 
believe a new division should be added to the usual setup of academic 
affairs, student affairs, business services, and public relations—that of 
the Division of Educational Services. Such a title would be infinitely 
more indicative of the nature of our function than any other designa- 
tion we have used. The Division of Educational Services would offer 
a whole new concept of the office of the registrar and admissions 
officer, and banish forever the ghost of the shadowy man with all the 
filing cabinets. The officer in charge of this division, along with the 
other division heads, should report directly to the administrative head. 
By such a change of organization, we could show how much broader 
is our scope than merely admitting students and keeping records, back 
catalogues, and old transcripts. 
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This new division would include, among other things, such func- 
tions as admissions, processing of advanced standings, records and 
checking for graduation, registration, space studies and allocations, 
the university schedule and determination of faculty needs, editing 
and preparing the college catalogues and promotional pieces for pro- 
curing enrollments, enrollment trends and new educational needs, and 
the co-ordination and administration of summer and evening school 
programs. This division could also be the active co-ordinating unit in 
the preparation of the university budget. Such a division would greatly 
clarify our status, and make obvious that we exist to offer services to 
all levels of our school families. 


IV 


Another aspect of the work of the registrar and admissions officer 
which cuts across other divisions is his valuable contribution to the 
overall public relations program of his institution. His public relation 
function is vast and cannot be exhausted in this short space, but his 
office, more, perhaps, than any other in the educational institution, 
illustrates the principle of public relations’ justly celebrated “two- 
way street.” The experts define the two-way street something like this: 
the public relations job consists of finding out how the public reacts 
to an industry, or cause, or institution. Then, public relations experts 
advise the administration of this reaction and suggest methods of en- 
hancing it. In short, the public relations man informs the institution 
about the public and the public about the institution. 

It is easily seen how the registrar and admissions officer is an excel- 
lent example of this public relations maxim. He is the principal ave- 
nue of information about courses, facilities, credits, and so on, supply- 
ing this institutional information to the public. Then, by means of his 
professional studies and surveys, by patient compilation of statistics 
and analysis of the trends, he interprets to administrators public reac- 
tion to the institution. 

His public relations function is diverse indeed. It may be directing 
an office organization that guarantees prompt and courteous replies to 
queries no matter how trivial. Again, it may be an “open door’ policy 
to students with problems that are within his province. Another time 
it may be a protracted study of the needs of local industries and pro- 
fessions that will guide those who plan curricula. All of these are 
fulfillments of his important PR function: interpreting his school to 
the public and the public to his school. 
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But his duties transcend this status, for he must play many more 
roles if he is to be truly effective. 

The work of the registrar and admissions officer defies pigeon-hol- 
ing and neat and simple analysis. The studies he may conduct, his in- 
terpretation of enrollment trends, his survey of community needs— 
these things can and do have a far reaching effect on American educa- 
tion. He must continually be alert to recognize what parents expect of 
the school to which they entrust their offspring. He must be com- 
pletely informed on what students are looking for in the life prepara- 
tion they seek at his college. He must continually query all kinds of 
professional schools on what they expect in the preparation of their 
candidates. This information, painstakingly gathered, must be fed 
constantly to administrators and professors who may act on it by 
adapting their course offerings to answer the needs the registrar and 
admissions officer has pointed out to them. 

The registrar and admissions officer is indeed a man, or a woman, 
of many hats. We have seen his work as a public relations expert for 
his school, his close relationship to personnel work, his concern with 
numerous other divisions of the school, his work as a service unit to 
all departments. But even these don’t come close to exhausting the 
task which the conscientious registrar and admissions officer sets as 
a goal for his department. 


V 


There is a little story I like which illustrates one of the most difh- 
cult aspects of our job. A calm Quaker one day met a friend who 
almost rushed by him on the street. The hurrying man stopped and 
greeted the Quaker apologetically. He was late for an appointment, 
you see. He had so many things to do. He served on so many com- 
mittees. He was needed on so many committees, etc., etc. 

The Quaker listened unblinkingly to the frenzied recital, then 
asked quietly, ‘‘But, Friend, when does thee have time to think?” 

There, indeed, is a serious matter. Take time just now to think 
about thinking. It is something that we must discipline ourselves to 
do. For the registrar and admissions officer it seems that sufficient unto 
the day is the work thereof, and he is so busy about. so many things 
that he allows himself no time for quiet contemplation. Unless he 
finds time to think, to tie together in his mind the loose ends of a 
thousand unfinished jobs and projects dying a-borning, he never will 
accomplish his maximum effectiveness. How wise he would be to put 
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aside a little quiet time each day for what we might call ‘“‘creative 
thinking.” A little time preferably spent in a deserted corner where 
we can not hear the telephone ring; a little time to plan; a little time 
to meditate on our duties to ourselves, our staffs, our schools; a little 
time to reflect on the things we have read about or heard about, and 
upon which we have been meaning to act. 

This is, indeed, a hard thing to do, and yet a quiet hour, or maybe 
a half an hour, can do much to increase our contribution to our 
schools. Try tearing yourself away for a little time each day to evalu- 
ate what you’re doing and what you plan to do. You will be surprised 
to observe your own increased efficiency. You will be surprised at how 
fruitful your professional reading suddenly becomes. You'll find new 
ideas crowding in for recognition, things that are going to make the 
whole operation of your office function better for all the divisions it 
serves. 

Many people forget how assiduously the registrar and admissions 
officer must read. Professional journals, certainly, but that is not all. 
He must read avidly the educational journals, the newspapers and 
magazines that mirror contemporary problems, the bulletins and cata- 
logues of schools other than his own. He must keep informed on 
trends in business, on the economic and social life of the community 
served by his college, of job opportunities for his current and future 
students. 

He must be a perpetual student. He must study all the time; he will 
stagnate when he stops learning, and his stagnation can spread to his 
office and beyond. The success of his learning cannot be measured and 
recorded in his files; rather, it is measured in the work of his depart- 
ment and in the efficiency or lack of it that permeates every last de- 
partment of the school whose work impinges on his. 

He is continuously evaluating his own work. How effective have his 
admission requirements and procedures proved to be? How valuable 
is the school’s grading system? Are high school standings indicative 
of a student’s college potential? 

Answers to these and other questions do not come effortlessly. 
There must be research, constant studies, correlation of data, con- 
ferences with faculty and administrators. Yet finding and reporting 
answers to such questions is the responsibility of the registrar and 
admissions officer. 

Perhaps one of the most important factors existing today to make 
him assume a new eminence in the academic community is the much 
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publicized enrollment boom for which the nation’s schools must be 
prepared. All eyes turn to the registrar and admissions officer. He’s 
supposed to know how many are coming. What facilities will we 
need? Will we have to build? How far can we expand our present 
facilities? How many new professors must we hire? What courses will 
be most in demand? How much will it cost to expand? How does that 
correspond with the income we can expect? 

The registrar and admissions officer is the university’s ‘answer 
man”’ to these hard-headed, vital questions. Misinformation from him 
would have a dire effect on the school’s future, so he must continually 
study the present and the future, analyze enrollment trends, and pro- 
ject those figures, so that by looking long at his ledgers, he can foretell 
to administrators what the future holds. 

Faculty members, too, look to him for help. They expect him— 
and rightly—to know about latest teaching techniques so that he can 
advise the administration of special equipment needs. They expect 
him to study their teaching schedules and compare them with those of 
other institutions and to advise the administration accordingly. 

When a school enters a period of expansion, the registrar and ad- 
missions officer is expected to offer advice on the amount and kinds of 
space needed, special equipment requirements and efficient physical 
relationships of classrooms, laboratories, and the like. 


VI 


Fortunately, the registrar and admissions officer does not stand 
alone in his job. We have the backing of our organization, the Ameri- 
can Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers. And 
this backing is a most practical help. Let’s review briefly some of the 
assistance that has been made available to us through AACRAO. 

First, there is the continuing study of credits given at member insti- 
tutions, which has resulted in clarification of one of the most confused 
problems the registrar and admissions officer has had to solve. This 
credit guide, periodically revised, has greatly facilitated our work with 
transfer students. 

Then we have the Adequate Transcript Guide, which recently has 
been approved by the Deans of Graduate Schools. The assurance to 
administrators that all transcripts will now bear necessary information 
which previously could only be gleaned slowly through involved cor- 
respondence with other schools has been a real contribution. 

Third, we have a committee studying high school—college rela- 
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tions, This group is working diligently to co-ordinate the high school 
and college programs. It helps to interpret to each the requirements 
of the other. The work of the committee should help make the transi- 
tion of the student from secondary school to college easier and more 
comfortable. 

Fourth, we are working on the improvement of college catalogues 
and promotional materials. In an age when mass media call attention 
constantly to the need for readability, some of our college catalogues 
have continued to be written in a kind of archaic educational gobble- 
degook. Cross references, poor organization, and technical language 
have made some of them all but unintelligible to the prospective stu- 
dents. Certainly, a publication which is readable and understandable 
will elicit a more favorable reaction from those who examine them. 

Fifth, all of us working as registrars and admissions officers, coping 
daily with complicated office procedures, have had frequent occasions 
in recent years to be grateful for the work of the committee which 
surveyed and evaluated new mechanical equipment which pertained 
to us. The investigations of the group have saved all of us from mak- 
ing costly mistakes and have resulted in the saving of hundreds of 
man hours. The same will be true of the work of the committee on 
office forms which is now cataloguing evaluated materials for insti- 
tutions of specified enrollment. 

Sixth, another service of our organization has been the continuing 
study of enrollment trends and the relevance of these trends to utiliza- 
tion of space. Not content to rest there, the committee working on this 
project will offer practical educational alternatives for the institution 
which finds itself faced with a swelling student enrollment and no 
immediate opportunity for new classrooms and increased teaching 
staff. 

Among the publications which the organization has compiled to 
assist us are our Handbook, and the invaluable Journal, COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY, said by many administrators to be the finest journal in 
higher education. The Glossary, too, offering generally agreed-upon 
definitions of educational terms, will save many hours of pointless 
discussion. This is now ready for publication. 

Each of these aids offers all of us the chance to profit from the 
experiences of each other. Sometimes I wonder if our schools realize 
the benefits they reap from our group, for certainly increased efficiency 
in our division, resulting from this impressive list of practical helps, 
must be felt throughout our schools. 
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But even this does not exhaust the services of AACRAO. We are 
studying admissions pc'‘cies and practices and evaluating foreign stu- 
dents’ credentials and achievements in our schools. The list of busi- 
nesslike, practical aids we offer to our members is almost endless. I 
am proud of the contribution of our organization. I think our record 
is a notable one. Few, if any, professional groups, I believe, do more 
to increase the effectiveness of their members in their work. 

There is not one of us who is not grateful to AACRAO. But that 
is not enough. There are some things you can do. You, individually, 
can make our Association even more valuable. Let me suggest to you a 
few ways in which you can make a definite contribution. 

First, what do you want or need to know? To answer your questions 
is one of the chief reasons for the existence of our group. Put your 
questions to your national officers. The studies that are needed to 
answer your questions may help someone else in another school with 
similar problems, so share with us your ideas on the kind of studies 
and surveys we should be undertaking. 

Second, co-operate with your national organization if you are asked 
to undertake an assignment. It is unlikely that there is a registrar or 
admissions officer in the nation who is writing articles published in 
our Journal or sifting through piles of catalogues just because he en- 
joys this sort of thing. We are busy people—all of us—but the old 
saying about asking a busy man when you need to get a job done goes 
for us too. Some of our busiest members have been our most helpful. 
Consider this your invitation to add your name to that list. We recog- 
nize the sacrifice of time and effort required, and we are truly grate- 
ful. And by “we,” I mean not only the national officers, but every 
single one of our members who will profit by your contribution. 

And last, I ask for your increased support. I recall one time hearing 
a clergyman say that a successful marriage is not built on a fifty-fifty 
basis. “It takes a hundred per cent effort from both partners,” he 
declared. 

So it is with our organization. The national Association is aiming 
at one hundred per cent service to members. To be completely success- 
ful, we need one hundred per cent support. That support must be 
moral, personal, and financial. 

At the risk of sounding like a football coach at half-time, I am 
tempted to say, “Get in there and give it all you’ve got.” Together we 
can make the years ahead fruitful and satisfying. 




















Opportunities for Expansion 
of College Services* 


FRANCIS H. HORN 


I 


OUR program chairman pointed out that this conference was to 
Vien “the need for action in the colleges, as opposed to 
only further philosophical discussion.” The inference to be drawn, I 
assume, was that the magnitude of the problem of meeting increased 
enrollments was more or less settled, so that we now needed to get to 
work on ways to lick the problem. I believe, however, that educators 
are far from agreement upon the issue regarding the numbers of 
students the colleges and universities will be expected to serve. Fur- 
thermore, almost no one has projected enrollment beyond 1970; and 
the additional increase in the five-year period to 1975—which is only 
twenty years away—will be substantial. I wish, therefore, to do a little 
philosophizing about prospective enrollments; perhaps what I shall 
say may lead you to look again at the figures you have heard for this 
area as well as at the problem for the nation as a whole. 

I have always been among those educators expecting a tremendous 
increase in enrollment in the next fifteen to twenty years. Two years 
ago, predictions for 1970 enrollments were ranging from 3,800,000 
(Bureau of Labor Statistics) to 4,600,000 (School & Society, Nov. 
14, 1953). This latter figure, about double the fall 1953 enrollment, 
seemed to be the maximum number the colleges and universities were 
being warned to plan for. In March 1954, however, I suggested in a 
magazine article that enrollment in 1970 might well be between 
5,000,000 and 5,500,000, with a possibility of going to 6,600,000, 
although at that time I doubted that the latter figure could be attained. 
Today I am more inclined to accept the higher figure of over 6-1/2 
million and to admit that the fantastic figure of “at least nine and 
perhaps as many as twelve million” predicted by Professor Peter 
Drucker last March in an article in Harper's Magazine may not be 
completely crazy. 

Predictions on future college enrollments are based upon (a) birth 





* An address presented before the Twenty-Second Annual Meeting of the Upper 
Midwest Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, St. Paul, 
Minnesota, October 24, 1955. 
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rates and (b) past enrollment trends. Up to a certain point, we have 
facts about these matters; thereafter some speculation is involved. 

The most important fact is that the birth rate is going up. The pop- 
ulation of the United States has doubled in the last fifty years. The 
total U.S. population has now passed 165,000,000; by 1975 it will be. 
220,000,000, up one third. More significant, the number of babies 
born in the last twenty years has almost doubled—4,100,000 in 1954 
compared to 2,168,000 in 1934. Barring major catastrophes such as a 
war, therefore, in 1970 the number of young people of college age 
will be increased by at least 70 per cent—13,700,000 compared to 
8,000,000 in 1954. These potential students are already born. 

The birth rate continues to rise. Because of advances in medical 
science, mortality rates among infants and children are decreasing. 
Consequently, the increase in the number of people of college age in 
relation to the number of births will be greater than in the past. By 
1975, just twenty years away, there should be at least 16,000,000 
college-age youths, double the number that there were in 1954. Pro- 
fessor Drucker, however, has written that in 1975 “twelve million 
college students will still be less than half the young Americans of 
college or university age.” I do not know how he arrived at this figure, 
which is 50 per cent higher than my calculation; but coming from a 
reputable scholar, it deserves serious consideration. 

The set of facts which must be taken into account in predicting 
future enrollments is past enrollment trends. These have been steadily 
upward; you all know the figures based upon the per cent of college- 
age youth in college: 4% in 1900; 8% in 1920; 17% in 1940; 
31% today. 

Let me point out that these figures are misleading. I believe the 
238,000 college students recorded by the Office of Education in 1900, 
which give the 4% figure, were full-time students. Figures reported 
for recent years include substantial numbers of part-time students. 
Study of different statistics available indicates that at least 20 per cent 
of the official Office of Education enrollment figures are part-time 
students. Consequently, the actual increase in college enrollments in 
the last fifty years is not so great as the percentages suggest. Mote- 
over, when one speaks about 31 per cent of the college-age youth be- 
ing in college, one is straying from the truth if “in college’ means, 
as it does to me, a situation in which the individual’s major activity is 
that of being a student. It is unlikely that as many as 25 per cent of 
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college-age youth today can be considered as in college full-time. 

It must be remembered also that the term ‘‘college-age youth”’ refers 
to those 18 to 21 years of age inclusive. Many full-time college stu- 
dents are under 18; more are over 21. When one refers to a certain 
percentage of “college-age youth” in college, therefore, the figure 
does not mean what it says; it means merely that the number of college 
students equals that percentage of the total number of young people 
of a certain age group, usually 18 through 21. 

These qualifications regarding the use of statistics do not, however, 
make predictions on enrollments based on them unreliable, as some 
educators who wish to minimize the problem have suggested. The 
same confusion has prevailed in enrollment statistics for some years, 
so that an estimate based upon 50 per cent of “college-age youth” in 
college presents a picture of needs that can be compared to the pres- 
ent situation, when the figure used is 31 per cent. 

Assuming no increase in the percentage of college-age youth going 
to college, Ronald Thompson in his pamphlet, ““The Impending Tidal 
Wave of Students,”’ estimates enrollment for the academic year 1970- 
71 at 4,219,000. If the rate increases one per cent a year up to 40 per 
cent and then levels off, he estimates that in 1970 there will be 
5,444,000 students enrolled. And if it keeps going up to 50 per cent, 
it will be 6,669,000 in 1970. His estimates do not go beyond 1970. 
But by 1975, if the estimate of 16,000,000 college-age youth is sound, 
enrollment will be at least 8,000,000 (12,000,000, if Professor 
Drucker’s estimates are correct), if one half these young people go to 
college; if the percentage holds at today’s 31%, there will still be over 
5,000,000. 

Now let me examine certain factors at work in this nation and the 
world to try to determine whether the figure of 4,200,000 or 
6,700,000 is more probable for 1970, 5,000,000 or 8,000,000—or 
even Mr. Drucker’s higher figures—for 1975. 


II 


One significant factor which almost no commentator on this prob- 
lem has emphasized is the tendency for students to remain in college 
longer. This results from both the greater pressure for the degree and 
more positive action by the colleges to reduce student mortality. The 
tendency operates at both the undergraduate and the graduate levels, 
but from the standpoint of future enrollment, it is more significant at 
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the graduate level. Statistics are inadequate concerning graduate en- 
rollment because the Office of Education includes as undergraduates, 
students studying for first professional degrees in medicine, dentistry, 
law, and theology. One must generalize, therefore, in discussing this 
tendency. 

In our day a bachelor’s degree has come to have little more signifi- 
cance than a high school diploma had 50 years ago. As more and more 
young people have a bachelor’s degree, the pressure of competition on 
the one hand, and the complexity of modern society requiring further 
study beyond the bachelor’s degree on the other, have stepped up the 
demand for graduate study and advanced degrees. Librarianship and 
social work are examples of fields that now generally require a 
master’s degree for professional status; engineering and education, 
of fields in which it is rapidly becoming necessary to have the fifth 
year for such status; business and architecture, of fields in which the 
additional year is a distinct advantage. For real status in almost any 
scientific field today, a doctorate is necessary. One of the surprising 
developments in America, particularly significant for the states repre- 
sented here, is the number of doctorates given annually in agriculture. 
Some fields relatively new to the college curriculum are beginning to 
press for the increased prestige which graduate work provides. For 
example, at Pratt Institute, we have just instituted a master’s program 
in industrial design. 

There is an increasing tendency for students in professions such as 
the law or the ministry to stay for a year of postgraduate work, giving 
them eight years in college. The number of postdoctoral students is 
increasing tremendously in many fields, especially in the sciences. Dr. 
Dael Wolfle, in 1952, while heading the Commission on Human Re- 
sources and Advanced Training, estimated that in relation to the 
number of bachelor’s degrees awarded annually, the number of 
master’s degrees would increase 23% from 1952 to 1970 and the 
number of doctor's degrees, 13%. I suspect the figures will be proved 
to be much too low. 

Everything points to a continuance of the trend toward more grad- 
uate work. In some liberal arts colleges today, 50% or more of any 
graduating class continue their education. Increased graduate work is 
reflected in the trends upon which enrollment predictions are based, 
but the increase in graduate instruction is at a much greater rate than 
these past trends would suggest. As more and more students spend 
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not four, but five, six, seven, and eight years in college (the term is 
used to cover all institutions of higher education), predictions on 
college enrollments based largely upon past trends, in which a four- 
year stay in college was normal, will be shown to be quite unrealistic. 

Now let me suggest some factors that lead to higher percentages of 
high school graduates going on to college. Most important of all is 
the growing recognition of the tremendous waste of our human re- 
sources which results from the fact that one half of those high school 
students who rank in the top quarter of their graduating classes do 
not now go to college. The 1938 Minnesota Study revealed that only 
one-half of the top 10% of Minnesota high school graduates went 
immediately to college; the 1947 follow-up of the same group showed 
that only one-half of those who entered earned degrees. Of the top 
16% of the 1938 class who did not enter college immediately, almost 
half never did enter. Ralph Berdie’s more recent study of 25,000 high 
school graduates concludes that there is ‘‘a startling waste of human 
ability following high school.”” The Commission on Financing Higher 
Education indicated that of the country’s 500,000 young people of 
top intellectual promise, about 100,000 never even finish high school. 

This waste of our most precious resource is arousing, as it should, 
increasing concern. It is recognized that our complex society requires 
the maximum development of all our talented young people. Automa- 
tion and other aspects of scientific advance will sharply increase the 
demand for mental competence. 

Consequently, positive efforts of major proportions are beginning 
to be directed toward getting all our talented young people to college. 
Although it is not the only cause, low parental income keeps many 
high school graduates from college. In a recent study of 33,000 
seniors in 470 high schools by the College Entrance Examination 
Board, 19% of the ablest students indicated that they had no interest 
in college; three quarters of this group, however, indicated that they 
would be interested if adequate scholarship help were made available 
to them. 

This per cent salvageable by means of scholarships is higher than 
other studies have indicated. I believe that future studies will show 
the economic factor more and more important as the growing neces- 
sity for a college education for success in life is impressed upon 
young people. In any case, scholarship programs of all kinds are being 
developed to eliminate the financial deterrent to college attendance 
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by our more able young people. Almost daily some new corporate 
competitive scholarship program is announced, and the National 
Merit Scholarship Corporation has been organized to channel funds 
from foundations and corporations to a centralized agency. The Re- 
gents Scholarships in New York State were doubled in number by 
the last legislature; they were last doubled in 1948. Similar programs 
are under study in other states. Bills providing for a federal program 
of scholarships have been introduced into every session of Congress 
since the war. This issue is this year’s topic for the nation-wide high 
school debate contest sponsored by the National University Extension 
Association. I see no likelihood of federal legislation for scholarships 
in the next few years, but I regard some sort of federal scholarship 
program as eventually certain. By whatever means, I am convinced 
that by the 1970's, 80-90 per cent of our top high school graduates 
will go to college. 

In addition to the financial factor, young people are not going to 
college because of lack of motivation. Hollinshead’s study, Who 
Should Go to College?, found a complex of factors contributing to 
nonattendance. Berdie’s study found cultural and family patterns of 
great importance and concluded that “any program—if it is to be 
effective in increasing the number of qualified students who attend 
college—must attempt to influence the attitudes of both students and 
parents, as well as to reduce the economic barriers.” 

I suggest that a number of factors are at work in influencing such 
attitudes, and that they will markedly increase the percentage of high 
school graduates attending college. This applies not only to the top 
quarter but to all graduates, although I have no doubt that the greatest 
percentage of new college students will come from the more able 


group. 
III 


The major factor motivating increased college attendance is the 
growing difficulty of getting ahead without it. A college degree is pre- 
requisite to many positions formerly open to high school graduates. 
Business and industry utilize the employee’s educational status in con- 
nection with advancement in such a way that noncollege graduates are 
blocked from promotion. It is growing more difficult—if it is not 
downright impossible—for the able young person without a college 
education to get to the top. After all, the requirements of our indus- 
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trial society for highly specialized skills and knowledge demand the 
training that only the colleges and universities can provide. 

Developments in our technology will limit still further job possibil- 
ities for the high school graduate. There are still plenty of routine 
jobs which he can get, but advances in electronics, transportation, 
service, in the whole area to which we give the word “automation,” 
will reduce the number of such jobs. 

Another factor motivating higher percentages of high school grad- 
uates going to college is that increasingly parents want their children 
to go. Traditionally, Americans expect for their children better op- 
portunities than they themselves had. As the educational level of the 
population rises, more parents expect their children to have a college 
education. There are over 6,000,000 college graduates in the country 
today and another 2,000,000 with some college education. The num- 
bers will increase rapidly as college enrollments go up. It is significant, 
incidentally, that recent college graduates are having more children 
than college graduates a generation ago. The Population Reference 
Bureau indicated last year that the average number of children per 
family reported by graduates in their tenth year out of college had 
increased every year since 1946, when its population study of college 
graduates was initiated. Married graduates of the Class of 1944 aver- 
age more children ten years after graduation than do graduates of 
1921 twenty-five years after graduation. These college-bred parents 
will expect their larger numbers of children to attend college. 

Several other factors will accelerate this trend toward greater col- 
lege attendance. First is the large number of veterans, many of whom 
enjoyed a college education because of the G.I. Bill. These latter most 
certainly will demand for their children educational opportunities at 
least equal to those they received. The history of veterans’ legislation 
in this country leads me to believe that eventually demands will be 
made—and acceded to—to provide for the children of veterans bene- 
fits comparable to those the veterans themselves received. With some 
form of military service almost uni: >~sal for all able-bodied young 
men, the number of veterans who can press for college benefits will 
be enormous—and the numbers of potential college students thus 
increase proportionately. 

A second factor is the decreasing percentage of foreign born in the 
United States. The latest census figures show that in 1950, of 
98,000,000 men and women 21 years of age or older, 10-1/,% were 
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foreign born; in 1930, of a total adult population of 73,000,000, 
18-14,% were foreign born. In 1900, the percentage was 22-1/2. Al- 
though some immigrants saw that their children went to college, the 
majority did not. These children, however, now for the most part 
well-established second-generation citizens, will see that their children 
have the opportunity for higher education that is so distinctive a part 
of American culture. 

Still another factor grows out of the socio-economic pattern of our 
society. It is a combination of improved living standards and the 
subtle effect of the mass media of communication on our way of life. 
Our standard of living, the highest in history and still rising, has 
tended to reduce differences in wealth. We have become a middle 
class society, with a relatively small percentage of our people living 
in conditions of poverty or great wealth, as compared to earlier gen- 
erations in the United States or with conditions anywhere else in the 
world. The standard of living of the agricultural and laboring classes 
is not basically different from that of traditionally more privileged 
socio-economic classes. The factory worker and the farmer each has 
his car, his refrigerator, and his television set. The newspapers and 
magazines he reads, the movies and TV programs he sees, all tend to 
make his way of life the same as that of all the other 165,000,000 
Americans. Part of this leveling process extends to the idea of a col- 
lege education for his children. 

Several other circumstances suggest that a higher percentage of 
young people of college age will actually be in college. Studies show 
that mere proximity to a college increases college attendance in the 
area. As new colleges are opened in areas where they do not now exist, 
more high school graduates enroll. As population increases and pres- 
sures rise upon existing institutions, the demands for new colleges 
in areas not now adequately served will mount and be met. For ex- 
ample, two Long Island counties, Nassau and Suffolk, are growing so 
rapidly that by 1970 the number of college-age youth will be four 
times greater than it is today. Demands are growing more insistent for 
a full four-year state university to serve this population, and it is only 
a question of time before it becomes a reality. 

I am willing to hazard a prediction that within the next fifteen 
years we shall see established at least two hundred new institutions of 
higher education, a good many of them junior colleges. In addition, 
universities will open new branch campuses. The many state-wide 
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plans recommending expanded systems of higher education will 
finally be implemented. And whenever a new college or university 
opens, mere accessibility induces a greater percentage of high school 
graduates to take advantage of its opportunities. Furthermore, many 
two-year colleges will become four-year institutions, thus making ad- 
ditional years of college available for larger numbers of young people. 

Unquestionably, the greater number of new colleges will be pub- 
licly supported ones. New privately supported institutions will also 
be established, most often by church groups, but not in such large 
numbers. These new public institutions will be relatively low-cost 
colleges. This will increase the percentage of high school graduates 
attending college. 

Two other factors are of some significance. The first is the new 
occupations for which college training is becoming desirable or even 
necessary. One example is cosmetology. Studying to be a “‘beautician” 
by going to college—even a junior college—gives simon-pure liberal 
arts educators like Robert Maynard Hutchins the creeps. Nevertheless, 
students do go to college today to prepare for embalming, fashion 
designing, restaurant management, public relations, and dozens of 
other occupations that formerly were learned on the job or at voca- 
tional schools. Fifty years ago, new curriculums preparing for business, 
journalism, social work, etc., were subject to the same criticism that 
they had no place in the college. But as each new occupation found a 
niche in the college program, it attracted students to college who 
would not otherwise have experienced higher education. 

New occupations are constantly developing. As we advance on the 
technical front, job areas may open up we do not yet dream of. And 
as each is added to the college curriculum, students preparing for 
such work come to college, as they would not have done earlier. 

Even in the creative fields colleges are now drawing students who 
once would have studied with individual artists or musicians or in 
noncollegiate schools staffed by such individuals. The way in which art 
and music schools have endeavored to become degree-granting insti- 
tutions testifies to the importance of a college education in these 
creative fields which at one time were wholly outside the concern of 
the college. 

Purely vocational reasons send more and more young people to the 
halls of ivy. Such motivation should not be deprecated. But a college 
education has also always been recognized as a good thing of itself. 
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In earlier days, however, this benefit was regarded as the privilege 
primarily of the few, those who were expected to become the leaders 
of society. The desire for a college education apart from its dollar- 
and-cents values was not the motivation for the great majority of 
students in the last fifty years; they went to college primarily to 
help them get ahead in the world. In our time, however, there is 
widespread recognition that the nonvocational values of a college edu- 
cation are so great that an ever-expanding number of our young 
people should enjoy college opportunities. There is need, as Dr. 
Francis J. Brown recently wrote, ‘for a deeper understanding of 
human values in our relationships with others both in day-to-day 
living and in our national and international affairs and for developing 
in an even larger number of our youth the cultural, moral, and spirit- 
ual values essential both for the individual and for a democratic 
society.” 

I like to think, although I am often dubious about it, that the recog- 
nition of such facts is motivating more young people to go to college. 
Certainly the importance of a liberal education, either separate from 
or along with vocational education, is being driven home to young 
people from many sources. Business men,doctors, engineers, leaders 
in all walks of life are emphasizing the necessity of a broad liberal 
or general education. 

It should not be forgotten, moreover, that this belief in the im- 
portance of general education for all citizens in a democratic society, 
strengthened somewhat, it must be admitted, by the desire of labor 
leaders to keep young people out of the labor market, has resulted in 
a progressive raising of the compulsory school age. In California, a 
boy or girl must remain in school until eighteen. This means at least 
a year of college for many young people; and one year leads to two 
and two to more. Undoubtedly other states will eventually follow 
California’s example. To the many reasons I have cited for a greater 
percentage of our college-age population going to college, there must 
be added this influence of compulsory attendance laws. 


IV 


I should like now to go further afield in supporting my contention 
that we may expect college enrollments in the future much greater 
than double the present figure. Thus far I have suggested influences 
that seem to me to be so certainly at work that there is no doubt that 
they will increase our college attendance percentagewise, although the 
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precise extent of the increase is quite uncertain. Now I want to specu- 
late briefly about the future development of this country and its effect 
upon college enrollment. 

Higher education has always been the privilege of the few, though 
to a lesser extent in the United States than anywhere else in the 
world. The few have been privileged either because of wealth or social 
position or by reason of superior ability or ambition. Most people 
today, however, will agree with the principle stated in the recent 
report on education made to President Eisenhower by the Commis- 
sion on Intergovernmental Relations: ‘‘Every child has a right to an 
education commensurate with his capacity.” What the phrase “com- 
mensurate with his capacity’ means, and the practical problem of who 
is to determine capacity, are what cause the arguments about “who 
should go to college?’’ But almost everyone accepts the assumption 
that many of our young people do not have the capacity for higher 
education; further, they think this is a good thing because of what I 
call “the hewers of wood concept.’ According to the Good Book, the 
poor will always be with us; fortunately, many people believe, be- 
cause of our need for hewers of wood and drawers of water. If we 
provide very much education for all our population, the argument 
runs, who will do the routine jobs, the menial tasks required by our 
society? We cannot overeducate or we will have no laborers—no 
ditchdiggers at $2 an hour, maids at $50 a week (the current New 
York rate), or bricklayers at $25 a day. 

I believe that we must revise our thinking on this matter. The new 
sources of power that have been discovered since scientists first split 
the atom and the developments that we have come to call automation 
—defined simply as “the use of machines to run machines’”—are 
about to make our present concepts regarding labor and laborers ob- 
solete. 

Another aspect of the same view is that expounded so widely sev- 
eral years ago by Harvard economist Seymour Harris in The Market 
for College Graduates (1949). He argued that if the colleges con- 
tinued to turn out graduates at the same rate as in the postwar years, 
the market for their services would be “saturated” within the next 
ten to twenty years, resulting in a ‘‘B.A. and Ph.D. proletariat.” He 
foresaw, therefore, an American fascist movement something like that 
of Germany between the wars—“‘an eventual revolutionary movement 
sparked by millions of unemployed, frustrated, and down-graded col- 
lege graduates.” 
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The last few years have demonstrated that Professor Harris’s crystal 
ball deceived him, as it so often deceives our economists. He foresaw 
a static society instead of our constantly expanding economy. As any- 
one can see who reads the advertisements in college newspapers, there 
are not too many graduates. The official coup de grace came from Dr. 
Dael Wolfle, who after studying the problem for three years, con- 
cluded that “the total number of [college] graduates in all fields 
combined will fall short of employers’ desires. . . .”” Harris’s concern 
is not justified by the facts; there is no “frustrated intelligentsia.” Dr. 
Wolfle indicates, furthermore, that ‘‘the presence of a large number of 
college graduates of only moderate ability is not a national danger.” 
The bogey of “‘too many B.A.’s” is ended. 

The problem is not an oversupply of college graduates but an 
undersupply. Our need is for many more able young men and women 
to keep our technological society running in hight gear. 

We are only beginning to appreciate what this new society made 
possible by automation, atomic energy, and other scientific develop- 
ments promises in terms of material comfort, improvements in health 
and longevity, leisure, and manpower needs. The Geneva Conference 
on Peaceful Uses of Atomic Energy was a revelation of these good 
things to come. For example, scientists expect that eventually one ton 
of uranium will do the work of a million tons of coal; that by the 
year 2000, we shall need the energy equivalent of 70-80,000,000,000 
tons of coal a year, of which nuclear energy will generate one-third 
or more. The reduction of the number of man hours of /abor required 
to produce this energy will be revolutionary. 

The full potential development of atomic energy in industry, agri- 
culture, mining, sanitation, health, etc., is as yet unknown, although 
scientists are beginning to sense it. Their work in other areas—radia- 
tion from the sun, exploration of the resources of the oceans, space 
control, along with the now more familiar area of electronics—is only 
just beginning. Automation is the other major development. Together 
these advances are expected to produce a technical revolution that will 
have a much greater impact upon our way of life than the Industrial 
Revolution. A major outcome will be to reduce greatly the number of 
routine jobs needed for our industrial machine and our manner of 
living. There will be few hewers of wood required in the fabulous 
future which lies ahead. 

Professor Drucker, this time in the April Harper’s, writes about 
automation’s effect on our manpower needs: “There may actually be 
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no workers on the production floor of tomorrow’s ‘push-button fac- 
tory.’ There are practically none today in a power-generating station 
or an oil refinery. But at the same time incredibly large numbers of 
men will be required behind the scenes in new, highly skilled jobs as 
machine builders, machine installers, repair men, controllers of the 
machinery and of its performance, and ‘programmers’ to prepare in- 
formation and feed it into the machine. In addition, large numbers of 
highly educated men will be needed in new jobs as designers of 
machinery, draftsmen, system-engineers, mathematicians, or logicians. 
Finally, large numbers will be needed for new managerial jobs re- 
quiring a high ability to think, to analyze, to make decisions, and to 
assume risks. Mass production upgraded the unskilled laborer of 
yesterday into the semiskilled machine operator of today, and in the 
process multiplied both his productivity and his income. In just the 
same way, automation will upgrade the semiskilled machine operator 
of today into a highly skilled and knowledgeable technician, multi- 
plying his income again. Norbert Wiener, M.I.T.’s distinguished 
mathematician, who did much of the conceptual thinking that under- 
lies the new technology, has predicted that automation will lead to 
‘the human use of human beings’—that is, to our using man’s 
specifically human qualities, his ability to think, to analyze, balance, 
and synthesize, to decide and to act purposefully—instead of using 
him, as we have done for millennia, to do all the dreary work ma- 
chines can do better.” 

The implications for higher education are obvious. Automation, 
Professor Drucker writes, ‘requires trained and educated people in 
unprecedented numbers. . . . The quantitative need alone will be so 
great that the eight or ten million college students we can expect 
fifteen years hence will be barely sufficient. One large manufacturing 
company (now employing 150,000) figures that it will need seven 
thousand college graduates a year, once it is automated, just to keep 
going; today it hires three hundred annually. 

“But the need is above all qualitative—for better educated people. 
The ‘trained barbarian,’ the man who has acquired high gadgeteer- 
ing skill, will not do. Even in routine jobs, automation will require 
ability to think, a trained imagination, and good judgment, plus some 
skill in logical methods, some mathematical understanding, and some 
ability well above the elementary level to read and write—in a word, 
the normal equipment of educated people.” 

All the factors I have spoken of point conclusively, it seems to me, 
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to far higher enrollment figures than almost any one except Professor 
Drucker has forecast. It must be remembered that the high school 
population of the nation increased from less than a million to nearly 
seven million in the thirty years between 1910 and 1940; that it 
tripled in the twenty years from 1920 to 1940. It should be possible 
for higher education to increase from 2,500,000 to 8,000,000, or 
more in twenty years during which the population is multiplying at a 
much faster rate than during the first third of the century. 


Vv 


But will it? What are the factors which oppose or retard such ex- 
pansion? They are many and they may indeed limit the enrollments 
that are possible in terms of the demand for higher education, and of 
the need for more college graduates. The major reasons are three: 
the cost, the lack of teachers, and the determined opposition of educa- 
tors. 

Financial factors are influential both in terms of the cost to the 
student and the cost to society. The cost of a college education to the 
individual has increased steadily and there is some fear that it is pric- 
ing itself out of the market. M.I.T.’s tuition will go to $1100 next 
year. In spite of such increases, however, students are flocking to the 
gates, not only of M.I.T., but of all institutions. I believe that the rise 
in the standard of living, the increased and more generous scholarship 
assistance which is being provided, and the greater public support of 
education will make the financial problem of college attendance of no 
more significance for the larger numbers of future college students 
than it has been in the past. I am confident that eventually Congress 
will provide income tax relief to parents for college costs. Then too, 
I believe that most of the new educational facilities that come into 
existence will be publicly supported institutions, many of them local 
nonresidential colleges, where the cost to the student is lower than it 
is in privately supported institutions or in residential state supported 
ones. Therefore I do not think that the cost to the student will be a 
significant factor limiting potential college students. 

The extent to which the public, either through tax appropriations 
or private benevolences, will support the expanding program of 
higher education is more problematical. From the standpoint of gov- 
ernment, competition for the tax dollar will be keener, particularly 
because of the needs for highways, for care of the aging population, 
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and for elementary and secondary education. The competition for 
contributions from individuals, corporations, and foundations will 
likewise be keener. And the bill for the expanded facilities and serv- 
ices will be a big one. Last year the Council for Financial Aid to 
Education queried the 1300 accredited colleges, universities, and 
professional schools in the United States as to their need over the next 
ten years for additional endowment and for capital funds for build- 
ings, equipment, and maintenance. The institutions estimated needs 
at over $8 billion. This is a lot of money but less than the nation 
spends annually on liquor. One can scarcely guess what the figure 
would be in terms of 1975 instead of 1965, and based upon enroll- 
ments of the magnitude I have suggested rather than on the limited 
predictions upon which the estimates of funds were made. 

Nevertheless, I think the American public will be willing to foot 
the bill. It is increasingly evident that the people recognize how much 
the welfare of the nation depends upon a steady supply of educated 
college graduates. The rush of corporations to get aboard the band- 
wagon of support for higher education, although not impressive in 
terms of the needs of colleges and universities, is evidence of a new 
recognition of the importance of higher education and an encourag- 
ing foretaste of really substantial support in the future. 

I should like to emphasize the fact, however, that I cannot see 
financial support for the greatly increased enrollments on the same 
basis as American higher education operates today. I would underscore 
the now generally recognized fact that colleges and universities must 
learn to operate more economically and efficiently than they do now. 
I would suggest further that we may well have to revise our thinking 
about what is needed to provide a college education. The American 
tradition of higher education is patterned after Oxford and Cam- 
bridge, not after that of European universities or the provincial uni- 
versities of Great Britain. State universities have developed on these 
patterns to the extent that their physical plants equal or excel all but 
the handful of extremely wealthy private universities. Although they 
wouldn’t admit it, junior colleges, whether public or private, strive to 
emulate their larger and wealthier sister institutions. 

It will be impossible to expand higher education in this country to 
the extent I believe it can and should expand on the basis that college 
opportunities everywhere must be made available in facilities that 
equal those at Williams or Oberlin, Michigan or Illinois. But it will 
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be possible to provide educational opportunities for millions of addi- 
tional students comparable to those now provided in our best munic- 
ipal institutions—and they are very good—in many fine state insti- 
tutions, and in many excellent but not very wealthy private colleges 
and universities. 

The lack of capable teachers is another matter. This is indeed a 
serious limitation of our ability to expand without the quality of our 
education deteriorating. Just how many college teachers would be 
needed to care for the predicted enrollments is, I believe, impossible 
to estimate now, if estimates are based upon current practices. These 
practices most certainly will be changed—and education will not 
suffer in the process. Faculty-student ratios (artificial and undepend- 
able as these figures are) of 10-1 or 12-1 are out of the question for 
all but a handful of the wealthiest colleges. There is a lot of mumbo- 
jumbo about the importance of such ratios, but this is one sacred cow 
that is destined for the slaughterhouse. 

With more attention to improved methods of learning and to the 
most effective utilization of faculty—and this will most certainly 
mean cutting down the number of courses in the curriculums of most 
institutions (although with the increased enrollments, Professor X’s 
pet course in, say, the poetry of Wordsworth from 1798 to 1800, may 
well be able to justify itself)—enrollments can expand without a 
proportionate increase in faculty. 

But even if faculties are operating at maximum effectiveness, the 
need for additional teachers may not be met. Certainly, the improved 
economic position of college teachers helps in recruiting more able 
young people for the teaching profession, but the demands of industry 
and government for the specialized skills possessed by college 
teachers may more than offset this advantage. This suggests more ar- 
rangements by which the colleges and these agencies may divide the 
time of these able people in such short supply. But the stuffy attitude 
of administrations, faculties, and accrediting agencies toward part- 
time faculty members will require modification if this arrangement 
is to be really helpful. 

In addition to utilizing increased numbers of part-time faculty, 
there are a number of other ways in which the potential shortage of 
qualified teachers can be met. One of the most promising involves 
modification of present retirement regulations. It is an anachronism in 
this day of greater longevity to retain age 65 as a mandatory retire- 
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ment age. Likewise, greater use of younger people offers possibilities. 
Not only should more graduate students be utilized, but the ablest 
undergraduate seniors could be used effectively. Under proper super- 
vision they not only could do a good job, but the experience also might 
lead them to undertaking teaching as a career. 

The major answer to needed full-time teachers, however, is more 
active recruitment for the profession. Potential teachers need to be 
identified early, encouraged to commit themselves to teaching, and 
assisted financially to prepare for it. Less emphasis must be placed 
upon the research aspects of the teaching profession. As one section 
at the recent American Council on Education meeting concluded: “‘the 
tendency to treat the Ph.D. as a union card for college teaching calls 
for urgent reconsideration.” Colleges must be willing to put teachers 
to work earlier—in some cases before their doctoral training dulls 
their interest in teaching. Internship programs must be expanded. 

Obviously the financial aspect of college teaching must be made 
more attractive, but I believe the importance of this in recruiting has 
been overemphasized. I have suggested more effective use of faculty 
and the employment of new learning methods and teaching devices. 
But TV is not the answer to the shortage of teachers. It can be used 
with great success to supplement regular classroom instruction, but 
it can never replace the direct teacher-student relationship which is 
the heart of the educational experience. 

Although the possible shortage of good teachers—of even poor 
teachers—is the most likely reason that college enrollments cannot 
expand as extensively as I have suggested they would, I believe that 
serious study of the problem, careful planning, and positive action 
especially in recruiting, can overcome the difficulties. It must be re- 
membered that the number of potential teachers increases in the same 
proportion as the growth of the population. If we attract for teaching 
only the same percentage of the college graduates as we have in the 
past, but use them more effectively and supplement their services in 
ways I have suggested, I believe we shall be able to supply the teachers 
for the expanded college population of the future. 

The third deterrent to expansion is the opposition of college facul- 
ties themselves. I suspect that most faculty members look upon the 
increased demand for a college education as the millennium they have 
always hoped for. Now is the time to raise standards by holding the 
line on enrollments, or giving only a little; to get rid of ‘‘the large 
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number of young people who are in college and shouldn't be,” to 
quote Professor Douglas Bush of Harvard; those who have “low ap- 
titudes, little determination, and less industry, who merely want to 
grow older while they acquire the social veneer provided by four (or 
somewhat fewer) years amid pleasant quasi-intellectual surround- 
ings,” as Dean Simeon Leland of Northwestern puts it. I wish I had 
time to argue the proposition; I don’t find this kind of student in the 
institution I serve. The great majority work like beavers, spend long 
hours at their studies, scrimp and save, and all in urban surroundings 
that are anything but attractive. 

Nevertheless, these views are typical; college professors have al- 
ways held them. And believing them to be true, they see in the large 
numbers of students wanting to go to college the golden opportunity 
to mold the college closer to their heart’s desire. Temporarily they 
may block normal expansion. But in the end college education will be 
available “to all who are willing and able to take advantage of the 
opportunity.” This is the American tradition. Opportunities will be 
expanded to meet the new demands. 


VI 


I wish now to make several special observations concerning future 
college enrollments. The first concerns the duration of the problem. 
Some individuals regard the expanding enrollments as only temporary. 
As with the postwar veterans’ bulge, they expect the new tidal wave 
of students to engulf the colleges for a few years and then subside. 
This is wishful thinking. The trend is for steady expansion. Planning 
for the future will be futile unless based upon the assumption that 
college enrollments will continue to go up. 

Second, planning to try to handle the enlarged enrollments on a 
makeshift basis will be equally futile. Students will not be served by 
temporary expedients. The larger numbers cannot be shunted off into 
ordinary extension programs, correspondence courses, or other ar- 
rangements which give them less than the full treatment traditionally 
given students. This does not mean that current procedures and prac- 
tices will not be changed. They will have to be changed. And stu- 
dents will put up with temporary unsatisfactory conditions just as 
the veterans did, but only if the majority of students face the same 
conditions. 

Third, many privately controlled institutions are thinking about 
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letting the public institutions take care of the expected enrollment in- 
creases. Others are planning only token increases. I want to emphasize 
that the problem of meeting the new demands for college education 
is a task for all of higher education, both public and private. It is un- 
doubtedly true that the greater share of the increased enrollments 
will be absorbed by public institutions. I have indicated that I expect 
most of the new institutions to be publicly controlled. It will be state 
universities, moreover, which will establish branch campuses, as they 
did during the veterans’ bulge. The traditional balance, enrollment- 
wise, between public and private institutions will be upset. 

But this need disturb no one provided private institutions recognize 
that they have an obligation—I choose to consider it an opportunity— 
to accept a fair share of the expected increase. Each institution must 
determine for itself what that share is. Some may justifiably decide 
not to expand at all. But it would be a tragedy if all private colleges 
did so. It is good to see, therefore, that this fall the presidents of four 
of the major private universities have spoken out in favor of 
the expansion of enrollments in private institutions: Heald of 
N.Y.U., Kirk of Columbia, Pusey of Harvard, and de Kiewiet of 
Rochester. 

Two years ago President Turck of Macalester made a strong and 
sound plea for the private liberal arts colleges to expand to meet 
the increasing enrollments. All types of institutions, both public and 
private, will need to expand. This underlines the importance of state- 
wide and regional planning to meet the problem of expansion most 
effectively. 

Finally, I would suggest that no one take too much comfort in 
the fact that birth rates and enrollment trends in some states do not 
seem to make the problem as serious as it is in some other states. It 
seems to me that the conditions under which the colleges will be 
operating ten or twenty years from now will be so different that too 
much reliance can’t be placed on previous experience. For example, 
according to Ronald Thompson’s figures, North and South Dakota 
from 1930 to 1950 had the lowest percentage of increased enrollment 
in the country. As might be expected, therefore, they had among the 
highest out-of-state migration of college students. My hunch is that 
it’s going to be different in the future. The demand for college admis- 
sion will be so great that every institution will be flooded with appli- 
cants, with students trying to be admitted somewhere, anywhere. I 
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suspect, therefore, that there is a bigger task ahead in these states 
than is realized. 

I wish now to suggest that the number of part-time students of all 
categories will rise substantially in the coming years, thus aggravating 
the problems facing institutions of higher education, Getting accurate 
figures on the total numbers of part-time students, including those 
in extension and so-called adult-education noncredit courses, is impos- 
sible. I defy anyone to get comprehensive meaningful data from Office 
of Education figures. Its 1953 study, for example, indicated a non- 
credit enrollment on and off campus of 212,000. For the same time, 
the junior colleges alone reported 273,000 adult-education students. 

Even accurate figures will not be of much help in predicting what 
is likely to happen in the future. There are four factors which point to 
a tremendous increase in demand for continuing education. First is 
the fact that people are living longer. This gives us a steadily rising 
percentage of older people. In 1940, 9% of our population was 65 
or over; in 1950, 12.3%; in 1960 it will be 15.7%. Providing mean- 
ingful activity for our aging population is becoming a serious prob- 
lem; certainly it offers an unusual opportunity for real service by 
institutions of higher education. 

Second, scientific advances will increase the amount of leisure time 
available to everyone (including, hopefully, college teachers and ad- 
ministrators). The life of Reilly may indeed become a reality for 
most of us. Walter Reuther is already discussing the four-day week 
of 32 hours. Twenty years from now we may enjoy a week of 24 
hours or less. In any case, with more time on everyone’s hands, the 
demands for educational activities will rise precipitously. 

Third, rapid technological changes will require continuing educa- 
tion on a vaster scale than ever before. Individuals will need further 
training to keep up with the new advances and techniques. At the 
same time, automation will temporarily dislocate employment and 
hundreds of thousands of employees annually may need to retool for 
new jobs—again an area in which the colleges will have a major, 
although not an exclusive, role. 

Finally, the complexities of the modern world and the leadership 
which the United States exercises in it, require continuing study if 
individuals are to be able to discharge effectively their responsibilities 
as citizens. Moreover, the desire of individuals to be informed, just 
because they are alert and intelligent human beings, will lead increas- 
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ing numbers to the colleges for information, study, and discussion. 

From my own experience as dean of an evening college, I believe 
that college graduates are more likely to participate in adult educa- 
tion activities of an intellectual nature than noncollege adults. As the 
percentage of college graduates goes up, therefore, the potential num- 
bers of adult education students will expand proportionately. 

These factors will mean far greater need for opportunities for con- 
tinuing education opportunities than almost anyone realizes today. All 
institutions should recognize the need in the future for more continu- 
ing education both in vocational areas and in general or liberal educa- 
tion. Colleges and universities have always recognized the opportuni- 
ties in the vocational area; they are only beginning to understand the 
possibilities in liberal education. I happen to believe that a liberal 
education cannot be acquired in four years of college. The founda- 
tion only is laid there. A genuine liberal education is a life-time 
achievement and colleges and universities can, indeed must, help 
individuals to achieve it. 

It seems to me that all institutions of higher education have some 
obligation to provide adult education opportunities, particularly in the 
liberal area. This holds true for liberal arts colleges in rural areas or 
small towns as well as for state universities and urban universities. 
Institutions should not, incidentally, overlook the special opportunity 
they have in providing such adult education activities for their alumni. 

In light of the fabulous future which lies ahead of us, adult educa- 
tion becomes a far more important responsibility for higher educa- 
tion than ever before. Coming as it does, at a time of unprecedented 
enrollments of full-time college students in regular programs, it 
makes the task facing higher education one of seemingly impossible 
difficulty. 

What can we do about it? I have suggested that somehow the 
financial resources will be forthcoming to provide the facilities and 
the faculties needed, that the most serious problem—that of finding 
an adequate supply of able teachers—can also be licked. But I have 
also suggested that ‘‘college” cannot be carried on as it is today if the 
challenge of the tidal wave of students is to be met. More effective 
utilization of facilities and faculties is imperative. The sanctity of 
the long summer vacation, of 9:00 to 12:00 classes, of no Saturday 
classes—at least none to interfere with the athletic spectacles on Sat- 
urday afternoon—must be ended. Better use of classroom space is 
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necessary. Additional proliferation of the curriculum must be con- 
trolled and some of its padding cut out. Special attention must be 
given to breaking the academic lockstep; acceleration must be in- 
creased for gifted students, obviously a process which becomes more 
difficult as enrollments increase. These are only a few of the matters 
which will engage the attention of faculties and administrations in 
the years ahead. 

I am confident that all the problems in connection with the 
expansion of higher education can be met if we make up our minds 
that we are going to have this tidal wave of students and if we get 
down to work to do something about it. Look at what the public 
school people, through co-ordinated and positive action, have been 
able to accomplish in a few years by way of public recognition of 
their problem and support for their program. College people can do 
the same. But not if they think that the increased enrollments are 
merely figments of the imagination dreamed up by educators like me 
or that by opposing the sea of troubles about to engulf the colleges 
they can end it. Nor can the increased enrollments be met by an 
attitude of ‘‘let the other fellow do it” or “business as usual.” 

Even if in the next fifteen to twenty years college enrollment only 
doubles and not triples or quadruples, solving the problems will 
require our best efforts and a determination to want to face the prob- 
lems and solve them. My purpose has been primarily to warn about 
the magnitude of what lies ahead for all of us in higher education; 
the thought I would leave with you is that the problems are not so 
difficult but that inspired co-operation, thoughtful planning, and our 
best efforts can solve them. 








State University of New York: Infant Giant 
DANIEL E. BUTTON 


I 


HEN a number of legislative bills created the State University 
\ \ of New York in 1948, New York became the forty-eighth state 
to create a state university. Established as a wholly decentralized insti- 
tution consisting of colleges of various types in every part of the State, 
S.U.N.Y. is charged by law with the responsibility for providing “a 
comprehensive and adequate program of higher education for the State 
in conjunction with existing public and private institutions.” Legally 
speaking, then, the State University of New York is the organization 
through which the State provides its young people with higher edu- 
cational opportunities beyond those which the private institutions are 
able, or choose, to establish. 

Some other states which earlier established a state university on a 
single campus have moved in the direction of decentralizing educa- 
tional opportunities—California has eight campuses, Ohio has five 
state universities, Illinois has two state universities. In New York this 
trend to make college opportunities widely available has surpassed 
the decentralization of any other state. State University of New York 
has twenty-seven colleges, and though it is the second largest of all 
state universities (next to California) there is no single enrollment 
of more than approximately 2,500 in any one of its colleges. 

Until the last seven years, New York’s support of higher educa- 
tion was tied to separate colleges rather than to the concept of a 
university. Although in most of the country the idea of state institu- 
tions of higher education—conceived in the Revolution and born at 
the University of Georgia in 1785—developed rapidly, this was not 
so true in the Northeast. The issue of a State University in New York 
was raised at least five times in the last century while most other states 
solved the problem to their satisfaction. 

New York was generous in furnishing public support for certain 
phases of higher education, as is demonstrated by the fact that all the 
colleges which became part of the State University in 1948 had been 
established as tuition-free institutions. 

The State’s first teacher-training school, for example, was founded 
at Albany in 1844. Ten more followed in the next half-century. Near 
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the turn of the twentieth century, the State was founding a half-dozen 
agricultural and technical institutes. Its forestry college is among the 
oldest of its kind in the country, and so are its maritime college and 
its ceramics college. 

When the Land-Grant College Act stimulated the establishment 
or strengthening of many state universities, New York State assigned 
its land-grant rights to Cornell University, which today operates four 
o. the colleges of the State University of New York. These are the 
College of Agriculture, the College of Home Economics, the Veter- 
inary College, and the School of Industrial and Labor Relations. The 
College of Ceramics was established on the campus of Alfred Uni- 
versity. These are all “contract colleges,” operated by Cornell and 
Alfred for the State. 

By World War II, there were nearly two dozen State institutions 
of higher education, spread out over an extremely wide area from 
north of the Adirondacks to Long Island, and out to the shores of 
Lake Erie. These included 11 teachers colleges; six two-year agricul- 
tural and technical institutes; the colleges of agriculture, home eco- 
nomics, and veterinary medicine at Cornell; the College of Ceramics 
at Alfred; the College of Forestry in Syracuse; and the Maritime 
College (then the Maritime Academy) at Fort Schuyler in the 
Bronx. All were under the general supervision of the State Educa- 
tion Department, the administrative agency of the Board of Regents, 
but their independence of each other tended to make over-all planning 
for State-supported higher education difficult. Nowhere in the geo- 
graphically far-flung system of State colleges was there provision for a 
liberal arts education; nowhere was there provision for advanced study 
except in a few specialized fields; nor was there education in such 
fields as business, medicine, nursing, law, engineering, and dentistry. 

In the late days of World War II the twenty-fourth State college 
was added: Industrial and Labor Relations, established at Cornell. 
But it was immediately after the war, with the homeward rush of 
campus-bound veterans, that a new era began for education in New 
York. 


II 


To supplement the limited facilities of the half-dozen agricultural 
and technical institutes, the State quickly organized five additional 
two-year institutes, designed to fit their students directly for semi- 
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professional careers in such greatly varied technical fields as food ad- 
ministration, optical technology, and retail business distribution. These 
new institutes were located in some of the State’s larger cities—Buf- 
falo, Binghamton, Utica, White Plains, and New York City—in con- 
trast to the older institutes, which are in rural sections. 

Concurrently, a quite different educational growth was proceed- 
ing, fostered by the State together with private colleges and the 
federal government: the establishment and development of four so- 
called “GI colleges” which grew up overnight, chiefly on the sites 
of recently vacated Army and Navy installations. Known as the As- 
sociated Colleges of Upper New York (operated by a board of 
trustees composed of private college presidents), they gave two years 
of college work-—chiefly in the liberal arts—to several thousand 
young people, most of whom transferred to other colleges for de- 
grees. The ““A.C.U.N.Y.” institutions were temporary and restricted 
in scope. 

Many citizens believed, in 1946, that the State’s provisions for 
higher education were not sufficient. In that year, Governor Dewey 
appointed a commission to study the need for a state university. Under 
the chairmanship of Owen D. Young, the commission came forward, 
after two years’ study, with a proposal for formation of a university 
which would preserve the geographically decentralized pattern al- 
ready set. By subsequent legislative act, all State-controlled colleges 
and institutes were made parts of the State University. A Board of 
Trustees, to be appointed by the Governor, was given broad author- 
ity and responsibility to plan the over-all program of State-aided 
higher education, including additional facilities where needed. But 
always there has been the stipulation that these facilities are ‘‘to 
supplement,”’ not supplant, the existing private colleges. 

With the establishment of State University, the Legislature again 
provided tuition-free opportunities to youth interested in preparing 
for teaching as a career. The act creating State University specifically 
provided for State assistance to the City of New York on the basis 
of a formula which was estimated to equal or exceed the operating 
cost of the tuition-free programs of teacher education offered by the 
four city colleges. Because of the substantial amount of assistance, the 
statute specifically provided that this assistance shall be “subject to 
the terms and conditions to be prescribed by the State University 
Trustees in relation to the scope of teacher training to be maintained 
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in such colleges, approximate enrollments to be provided for, and 
the admission of students residing outside of the City of New York.” 
One reason for recommending that the State assume responsibility for 
the support of teacher education in the four city colleges was to pro- 
vide tuition-free teacher education opportunities for worthy high 
school graduates residing on Long Island and in Westchester and 
other nearby counties. 


III 


Perhaps symbolizing advances made since 1948 was the first ac- 
crediting of the State University of New York as an entity by the 
Middle States Association of Colleges and Secondary Schools, in 
December, 1952. The accredited status extends to all State Univer- 
sity colleges. This recognition, of itself, was viewed by the Trustees 
as “‘a great step toward the achievement of an integrated university.” 

In 1950, four units were added. There were two medical colleges, 
one purchased from Syracuse University as the nucleus of an Upstate 
Medical Center; the other, formerly the Long Island College of 
Medicine at Brooklyn, was merged with State University as the be- 
ginning of a Downstate Center. In succeeding years, the enrollments 
at these two colleges have been increased approximately fifty per 
cent—equivalent to the creation of an average-sized college of medi- 
cine. When a $20,000,000 program for the basic science buildings 
at the two centers is completed, plus clinical facilities to be acquired, 
many more physicians—as well as other health specialists—will be 
graduated yearly. 

The other two 1950 additions were liberal arts colleges. With the 
closing of the temporary two-year colleges of the ‘‘A.C.U.N.Y.,” one 
of them—Champlain at Plattsburgh—was continued with a four-year 
degree curriculum. In the area of Binghamton-Johnson City-Endi- 
cott, the post-war Triple Cities College was purchased from Syracuse 
University and became Harpur College. In 1953, when Champlain 
was closed because the Air Force reclaimed the college site, emphasis 
on the liberal arts program of the State University was concentrated 
in Harpur College, where a wholly new campus is being built at a 
cost of some $10,000,000. This new campus is expected to be in 
partial use by 1957. 

Under supervision of the State University, local governmental 
agencies operate ten two-year community colleges. Although some of 
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these had an earlier history, all have become community colleges since 
1950. Three offer liberal arts and related programs in business; seven 
are institutes which emphasize various technologies. Of the latter, five 
were units of the State University for five of the seven years in which 
they were operated by the State (1946-53). The State pays one-third 
of their operating costs, the community another third or more, and 
the students the balance (except at the Fashion Institute of Technol- 
ogy, where the students’ share is paid by the apparel industry through 
an educational foundation and by the Board of Education of the City 
of New York). 

Meanwhile, the great task of the State University Trustees has 
been to unify the many geographically separated State colleges into a 
State University. As they have conceived it, the question resolves 
itself into preserving the advantages of decentralized facilities while 
retaining the values usually found in university organization. A legis- 
lative program stressing those points simultaneously was enacted in 
1953 to provide, essentially, that strong policy-making power re- 
mains with the Trustees with the assistance of the small central ad- 
ministrative staff under the President; yet more responsibilities were 
delegated to the new local “councils.” The councils replace, in most 
cases, boards of visitors, which lacked real supervisory power. The 
“contract” colleges at Cornell and Alfred Universities were excepted 
from the legislation’s scope, as were the community colleges and 
the State-operated College of Forestry in Syracuse. 


IV 


The State University of New York—in common with all other 
approved colleges and universities of the State, as well as approved 
schools, libraries, museums, and other educational institutions—is a 
member of “University of the State of New York,” of which 
the Board of Regents is the governing body and the State Education 
Department is the administrative agency. The State University of 
New York is subject to the same rules and regulations of the Board 
of Regents that apply to any other approved college or university. 
In addition, the State University of New York budget (about 
$46,000,000) is submitted to the Board of Regents for approval and 
for incorporation into the budget of the State Education Department. 
The Education Department administers a program of State scholar- 
ships to prospective college students. State scholarships (except 150 
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Cornell scholarships) may be used in units of State University of 
New York, as well as in any other approved higher institution in 
New York State. 

State University students come from every county of the State, with 
a small number from other states and countries. Full-time undergradu- 
ate enrollment in the first term of the 1955-56 college year is 23,520. 
In addition to these students, the University enrolls 4,690 part-time 
undergraduate students and 2,580 graduate students. Extension stu- 
dents are estimated for the fall term 1955-56 at 6,500. Not included 
in these figures are the enrollments of the ten community colleges, 
which are 6,388 full-time and 10,744 part-time students. 

Recognizing that perhaps the most important element in an edu- 
cational institution is the faculty, State University has made a con- 
tinuing effort since 1948 toward providing an adequate faculty, both 
in number and in quality. The total of faculty members in 1955-56 is 
about 2,400. After long study and deliberation, the Board of Trus- 
tees adopted the University’s first statement of personnel policy in 
1954. This statement regularizes procedures and terms of appoint- 
ment and safeguards both the University and individual faculty mem- 
bers in the termination of appointments. 

In recent years added emphasis has been placed upon the improve- 
ment of library resources. Books, periodicals, newspapers, and other 
kinds of material all have been increased. Professional library per- 
sonnel, now numbering 137, has been improved in number and 
quality. State University libraries may draw upon the resources of the 
State Library, in addition to the following on their own shelves: total 
book stock 1,077,596; total newspapers received, 189; total periodi- 
cals received, 13,261. The over-all circulation of books annually is 
865,304, and the libraries spend $1,112,126, of which $160,013 is 
for acquisition of books. 

Buildings adequate to house college activities—students, faculty, 
and libraries—continue to be a major problem of State University. 
Slightly over $101,000,000 has been made available through legisla- 
tive appropriation and the Dormitory Authority for some forty 
major buildings and a large number of smaller ones. Many of these 
buildings have been completed, but need exists still for the facilities 
which will become available in those buildings now in progress and 
others still in the planning stage. The Board of Trustees is request- 
ing authorization to finance additional capital construction through 
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bonding up to $250,000,000. This request is scheduled to go to the 
Legislature and Governor for approval early in 1956; if the request 
succeeds there, it will be submitted as a proposition for approval of 
the voters in November, 1956. All of this fund, if made available, 
would be to meet currently known needs for facilities, without refer- 
ence to whatever needs might be felt in the next decade or so. 

One of the problems inherited by State University from its predeces- 
sor institutions is the amount that students should pay. By law, no 
“tuition” is charged undergraduate students by the colleges and in- 
stitutes which became units of State University in 1948. There were 
and still are, however, various fees assessed by the colleges—and by 
the students themselves—to defray the cost of innumerable activities 
and services. The total annual amount of tuition and other fees ap- 
plicable to all students varies from about $20 to $715, depending 
upon the college and the program. To this would be added room and 
board costs, which would increase a resident student’s bill by several 
hundred dollars (about $425-$900), and certain other special fees, 
relatively small, imposed for use of laboratories and for instruction in 
some courses such as music and art. 

In 1950, when State University acquired Triple Cities College 
(now Harpur College), the Trustees decided to charge residents of 
New York State a fee of $400. When State University acquired the 
two medical colleges in the same year, the same amount charged 
previously was continued—$715 in New York City and $800 in 
Syracuse. In 1954, the fee at the college of medicine in Syracuse was 
reduced to $715. Studies of the fee and student-aid problem, begun 
in 1953, are to culminate early in 1956 under a special committee 
of the Board of Trustees. It is likely that the findings and recommenda- 
tions of this committee will affect the fee structure of the Univer- 
sity as a whole. 








A New Faculty Member Through the 
Eyes of a College President* 
Davip H. MORGAN 


I 


Y REMARKS today are confined to “A New Faculty Member.” 

Of course the conditions, responsibilities, relationships, etc., 

hold throughout his stay with the institution; but we are likely to be, 

and should be, more conscious of them when we meet a new faculty 
member. 

Each fall, at the coffee hour held at A. and M. College by the Com- 
mittee on the Development of Teaching Personnel during the ‘‘Fresh- 
man Faculty Orientation Period,’ I become increasingly conscious 
of the responsibility of the administration to these men who, we hope, 
are coming to A. and M. with enthusiasm for their field, for the 
opportunity to ‘sell’ others on the special importance of their field 
in the development of our country, and for the challenge to provide 
a better education for their students than they themselves received. 
We hope that these faculty members have selected A. and M. because 
it gives them an opportunity for teaching and research, for growth 
and development through the years ahead in their chosen profession. 

There are certain responsibilities of the administration to these new 
faculty members that may make the difference between a revered pro- 
fessor of the future and a disgruntied, unhappy individual who joins 
others in looking forward to his retirement, between the man who 
remains in teaching through his love for the profession and the one 
who is attracted by the monetary rewards of industry. 

What is the atmosphere of the institution? Is it happy and friendly? 
Are the relationships between faculty, students, and the administra- 
tion such that there exists a two-way flow of communications with 
mutual respect and confidence? Is there hope for the future even 
though certain desirable conditions are not present? Will the new 
faculty member and his family find a place for themselves in the 
community so that their roots will go deep and grow strong? Will 
they live happily in the present with confidence in the future? 

These questions and many others confront the president when he 





* An address delivered at the first faculty and staff meeting, Fall 1955. 
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meets his new faculty member. He realizes his many responsibilities 
to this man, responsibilities which unfortunately in my own case are 
in some respects still goals rather than achievements. Since these te- 
sponsibilities are many and varied, only a few will be considered 
today. 


II 


The new faculty member should be fully informed on the rich 
tradition and fine work of the institution. This cannot be left to 
chance. It is amazing how uninformed a faculty member in one school 
or college of the university can be of another school or college on 
the same campus—in some cases even of the work in another de- 
partment in his own school. 

The Committee on the Development of Teaching Personnel which 
was organized three years ago has this responsibility as an objective 
in the Freshman Faculty Orientation Period. In a series of meetings, 
short talks are given by the top “brass’’ (the Chancellor, the Directors 
of the Agricultural Extension Service and Experiment Station, the 
Director of the Engineering Extension Service and Experiment Sta- 
tion, the Director of the Texas Forest Service, and such college officials 
as the President, Deans, Librarian, Registrar, and Business Manager), 
so that the faculty member has an understanding of the breadth—the 
big business—of the Texas A. and M. College System and an intimate 
knowledge of the operation of the College itself. He should have a 
feeling of pride tinged with a little humbleness over his association 
with the institution. 

During these meetings the new faculty member becomes acquainted 
with others outside his field. In addition, he has had an opportunity to 
meet the administration on an informal, personal basis and should 
know that they are interested in him as an individual. 

While the faculty member is receiving his orientation, it is essential 
that his wife be brought into contact with the community. In fact, her 
mental health can be even more important than his—but that is another 
lecture. 


III 


The new faculty member should know that the administration is 
interested in obtaining for him the following: 
A. An adequate salary with future prospects of merit increases. 
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B. Security in his position if he maintains his professional compe- 
tency and performance. 

C. Opportunity for advancement in rank. In talking to a top- 
ranking department head last year, I asked him why he had moved a 
certain man out. ‘‘Wasn’t he satisfactory?’’ The answer was the one 
that I expected from him. “‘Oh, yes. He was satisfactory, C+, but I had 
a better man coming along, and I did not want to block him from 
promotions.” 

Unfortunately, we have too frequently filled top positions in 
higher education on the basis of years in service, availability, the so- 
ciability of the man’s wife, or the “do nothing, sit tight, take orders” 
personality. We therefore find that competent younger men are 
blocked and have hope for advancement only through joining another 
staff. I believe that the administration has a strong responsibility to 
the new faculty member to use every reasonable effort in justice to 
all concerned to keep open the possibilities for advancement or to 
help him locate a suitable position when he is ready. 

D. Training for advancement in rank. Too frequently, when there 
is a job to be done, a committee assignment, we turn to the individ- 
uals who have been found satisfactory in the past. All of us have 
that tendency, but we must guard against it. 

The faculty member should have some choice in his committee 
assignments and should not be overburdened with committees so that 
committee work, conferences with students, and his primary respon- 
sibility, teaching, all suffer—not to mention his physical and mental 
health. 

It probably will come as no surprise to you that there are some on 
our staff who seem to accumulate chairmanships faster than I can 
drop them from other committees! One solution has been to declare 
certain assignments, such as Graduate Council, Athletic Council, and 
Council on Teacher Education, as too time-consuming to permit other 
major assignments. It seems essential that careful examination be 
given to these assignments by a central office that has a complete list- 
ing of committees. Better still, the complete listing should be dis- 
tributed to all administrative offices so that the responsible office will 
have the complete information and will protect the individual who 
is entangled by his ability and his desire to do the job. 

Is this new man that we just met our successor? Our years are 
numbered, and there should be someone ready to take our place. I 
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want every faculty member to feel that he participates, although his 
identity may be lost, in the administration of the College, that he has 
an opportunity to develop and to demonstrate his capabilities, and 
that his services will be recognized (pat on the back from the depart- 
ment head, letter from Dean or President, raise or advancement in 
rank). 

E. Opportunity to develop special interests. Our new faculty mem- 
ber should have an environment that encourages him to work and to 
dream, to plan and to achieve, to grow in stature through the growth 
of his section of the institution. His teaching responsibilities should 
not be so heavy that they preclude his personal development. 

What shall we tell our new faculty member when he asks us about 
the teaching load? The only answer that I see now, under the present 
conditions in Texas, is ‘‘a reasonable load.”’ The industries that have 
survived have increased production, cut costs, and reduced personnel. 
In education, we are operating, as we have for generations, with only 
minor changes. We must make more effective use of our qualified 
staff by reducing the time-consuming drudgery so that valuable time 
can be devoted to teaching. Undergraduate assistants will be used 
more frequently, without a doubt. I do not fear this move since it can 
be used effectively in recruiting future college professors. We must 
provide our faculty with the latest equipment, visual aids, mechanical 
scoring devices—in fact, anything that will produce more efficient 
teaching. 

Of course, we could move into TV with a central lecturer and 
multiple sections scattered throughout the campus under section 
leaders; or lectures could be-placed on films and used throughout 
the country for certain basic courses with standard examinations. 
(Can’t you see the former student returning to the campus to see 
“the old sound box I had for Chemistry 101’’?) 

What does this have to do with our new faculty member? I expect 
him to come up with ideas to improve himself so that he can teach 
more students, more effectively. 


IV 


The new faculty member should know that the administration is 
interested in his professional development and is ready to assist him 
in many ways. 

A. Sabbatical leave. I favor a program of sabbatical leave with pay, 
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but in Texas, state-supported institutions do not have this privilege 
at the present time. With industry paying the recent graduate more 
than his professor receives, it is difficult to insist on a faculty member's 
availing himself of a sabbatical leave without pay for advanced 
study. Without a satisfactory sabbatical leave policy, the requirement 
of a Ph.D. degree is extremely difficult to meet in certain technical 
fields with only a limited national supply. 

B. Opportunity for younger members to work on advanced de- 
grees while teaching. The institution should limit committee assign- 
ments and other duties for this group. 

C. Seminars or faculty meetings with outstanding teachers of the 
school as leaders and with authorities as guest speakers. 

D. Training in teaching. This is a delicate subject. Training may 
be achieved by working with a recognized superior teacher in the 
department, mutual class visitation, apprenticeship, a special course, a 
shelf in the library containing the latest materials on teaching, etc. 

E. Opportunity to attend professional meetings. 

F. Periodic evaluation of teaching with remedial suggestions. This 
is a difficult one for us. We all avoid it. Student-teacher ratings, de- 
partment head ratings, or other forms of evaluation seem to arouse 
emotions which, I believe, arise from abuse and misunderstanding. 
Perhaps feelings of deficiency on the part of the department head 
and a reluctance to face the problem are the predominating emotions. 
However, regardless of our feelings, evaluations are necessary. 


V 


The new faculty member should know that the faculty is interested 
in his professional development and welfare and is ready to assist him 
in many ways. As mentioned earlier, a committee on the Develop- 
ment of Teaching Personnel was formed several years ago. I have 
summarized their annual report for you to show the activities of this 
committee and the evaluation of these activities. 

A. Faculty Reading Shelf. In an attempt to improve teaching 
methods and faculty-student relations, a list of all available publica- 
tions in the A. and M. Library dealing with these two subjects was 
prepared and made available to the committee. A library subcommittee 
screened all these publications and had the better publications placed 
on a faculty-reading shelf in the library. The contents of the shelf were 
made known to individual faculty members by the Librarian’s monthly 
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publication, articles in the student paper, and a letter to heads of all 
departments from the committee. 

The committee asked for suggestions of other reading material from 
faculty members so that the shelf could be improved and enlarged. 

“Very little use has been made of this shelf and very few sugges- 
tions for improvement have been received. The committee feels that 
the reading shelf has been a failure.” 

B. Welcoming and Orientation Program for New Faculty Members. 
In addition to the orientation program mentioned earlier, the com- 
mittee distributes to new faculty members printed matter dealing with 
Rules and Regulations of the College, the Registrar’s Office, Student 
Life, Corps of Cadets, etc. In an informal, friendly way, an effort is 
made to make new members feel at home and to explain briefly how 
our school is organized. 

“From the expression of new faculty members, the committee feels 
that this program has been successful.” 

C. Administration 601, ‘College Teaching.” At the recommenda- 
tion of the Committee on the Development of Teaching Personnel, 
a course on college teaching was organized. The course was divided 
into several phases dealing with teaching, and experienced faculty 
members served as consultants and helped teach the course. All who 
took the course expressed their appreciation for the benefits received. 

“The committee feels that the course has a place on our campus and, 
if an outstanding educator teaches the course, it will meet with 
success.” 

D. Tenure, promotions, and salaries. Based on a study of tenure, 
promotions, and salaries at other institutions as well as at A. and M., 
our committee recommended a program of “tenure and promotions” 
with the purpose of strengthening the faculty at A. and M. 

E. Student ratings as a means of improving instruction. Student 
ratings of faculty members at A. and M. have been used for several 
years. Following the last college-wide rating by students, the faculty 
were polled to determine their reaction to student ratings. As a result 
of a study of the faculty poll, our committee recommended and had 
the following approved by the Executive Committee: 


1. Student ratings should be continued as one basis of appraising teacher 
effectiveness in our local situation. 

2. Careful study should be given to the content of any rating form 
employed and to the rating procedure in order to reduce ambiguities 
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and to remove as far as possible those extraneous and irrelevant fac- 
tors which may distort the rating results. 

3. Both faculty and student representatives should share in the planning 
of student rating of teachers so as to make this a democratic, co-op- 
erative endeavor. 

4. Results of ratings should be reported directly to teachers, with ad- 
ministrators sharing rating information only at the request of the 
individual faculty member, the major purpose being one of personal 
development. 


The committee is currently studying rating forms used by other 
institutions and working with a student committee to devise a more 
effective student rating form to be used at A. and M. 

The Committee has just completed a second poll of the faculty to 
determine present attitude concerning faculty evaluation by students. 
The results showed: 


Sixty-three per cent preferred that results be reported to individual 
faculty member. 
Fifty-two per cent preferred not asking students to sign rating. 


F. Faculty Handbook. Our committee is of the opinion that a 
faculty handbook of some type should be made available to new 
teachers and graduate assistants to serve as a reference and guide. 

A subcommittee made a study of handbooks at other institutions 
and prepared a suggested outline for a handbook for A. and M. 

The committee has not cleared the mechanics of handling such 
publications, but is still hopeful of being able to carry out this project 
in the future. 

G. Qualities of a good teacher. In order to aid the committee on 
plans for improving teaching, a check list of the characteristics of a 
good teacher seemed essential. A subcommittee prepared and sub- 
mitted such a check list. 

H. Faculty admission to athletic events. A small percentage of 
our teaching faculty now attends athletic events. Our committee be- 
lieves that faculty-student relations could be strengthened if more 
of the faculty demonstrated an interest in these events. The com- 
mittee is asking the administration to review the policy of A. and M. 
regarding special consideration for faculty members at athletic events. 

I. Course work by faculty members. Most faculty members are 
of the opinion that courses, whether toward another degree or just 
to receive additional preparation, are helpful toward better teaching. 
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A subcommittee is currently making a survey of the faculty members 
now taking course work as well as a survey on the reasons why other 
faculty members do not take advantage of this opportunity. We hope 
to be able to encourage more faculty members to take additional 
course work by eliminating any unnecessary barriers that become 
apparent as the result of our survey. 

J. Seminars on teaching. Last fall the Dean of the School of Agri- 
culture organized a seminar for young faculty members and graduate 
students. The seminars were conducted by faculty members who 
had previously been selected by the students as the outstanding pro- 
fessors in the School of Agriculture. Six discussions were held on 
different topics dealing with teaching and faculty-student relationship. 
The seminars were held at night and were planned for a one-hour 
discussion. Questions and general discussion at the end of each 
lecture lasted for an additional two hours. 

Our committee plans to make a recommendation based on this 
seminar to other schools of our institution. 

The College has sent the chairman of this committee to the Na- 
tional Conference on Higher Education each year (in place of the 
President). The chairman has attended discussion groups at the con- 
ference dealing with teaching improvement and, by bringing the con- 
clusions of these groups back to our committee, has greatly aided us 
in our thinking and planning. 


VI 


Recognition should be given for outstanding teaching. I have men- 
tioned recognition for outstanding teaching several times, but would 
like to report a recent action of the Association of Former Students 
that pleased me considerably. 

‘A sum of $2,500 was set aside last year for five awards of $500 
each (raised to $1,000 for 1955-56), three for outstanding teaching, 
one for improvement of student-faculty relationships, and one for 
outstanding research by a teacher (at least 60 per cent of time on 
resident instruction). Nominations have been received from the 
Executive Committees of the various schools, the Deans, Student 
Councils, the Student Senate, the Corps Staff, the Graduate Council, 
the Research Foundation, and other such agencies. The men have 
been selected and will be announced at the 1955 Christmas Dinner 
for faculty and staff. 
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I hope that in this short presentation I have been able to give you 
my concept of leadership in a progressive institution of higher educa- 
tion—leadership that involves every member of the staff—in which 
the newest faculty member and the President share in the responsibil- 
ity for the future development of the institution. The major responsi- 
bility of the administration is provision of the opportunity—of an en- 
vironment that is conducive for ideas to be conceived and to develop 
to fruition as long as they fall within the objectives of the institution. 

In this ideal situation there is no place for expressions such as 
“Why don’t they .. . ?” The question is “Why don’t we . . .?’”—the 
difference between inertia and action. The department that has made 
the greatest gains since I have been President at A. and M. is the 
one to which I have said “No” the most times—because I have said 
“Yes” more than “No.” The leadership has come from the only 
place from which it can come, from faculty members within the 
department—possibly from a new man whom we greeted last Fall. 

I am not implying that all suggestions for changes represent prog- 
ress, are desirable, and must be accepted. Evaluation takes place in 
the Department, the School, the Academic Council, the President's 
Office, and the meetings of the Board of Directors. But the spark, the 
idea, originates in the Department. Let’s take another look at this 
new man. Perhaps he will bring recognition to our department, our 
school, and our college if we provide him with the proper environ- 
ment. 








Cantaloupes and College Catalogues 
and Minimum Essentials 


WILLIAM GLASGOW BOWLING 


I 


R. SAMUEL JOHNSON once observed of The Rehearsal, a rather 
popular comedy of his day: “It has not wit enough to keep it 
sweet.” But quickly remembering that his public expected him to 
speak in words more rounded and mouthfilling than these, he pulled 
himself together and added: “It has not vitality enough to preserve it 
from putrefaction.” 

There was a time, not too long ago, when the cantaloupe was a 
succulent melon with a sugar content high enough to make it delec- 
tably sweet. But by very reason of its sweetness, it had a tendency to 
spot and spoil when shipped to distant markets. So those who are 
specialists in the eccentricities of the muskmelon family set about 
experimenting on the cantaloupe to see what they could do about 
improving it. We all know the results of these well-intentioned efforts 
to improve the cantaloupe: cantaloupes reach the distant market 
both outwardly and inwardly sound; but this new vitality which pre- 
serves them from untimely putrefaction has deprived them of much 
of their original sweetness. 

Like the cantaloupe before it, the college catalogue is nowadays 
also the subject of experiment, undertaken in the hope of improving 
the product. The differences in purpose, however, giving rise to 
these experiments are almost as illuminating as the results. The need, 
for instance, to experiment on the cantaloupe was more real than 
imagined. The melon had to be given a vitality that would permit 
it to withstand the rigors of shipment to distant markets. On the 
other hand, some of the noblest experiments to which college cata- 
logues are currently being subjected arise more from notions that 
are imagined than from needs that are real. There is, for example, 
the disturbing notion that college-bound students, as well as other 
supposedly literate segments of our society, must have their reading 
made simple and easy and accompanied by pictures; and there is 
also the curious revival of the long-ago discredited philosophy’ in 


*See, for instance, Eighth Annual Report of the President and of the Treasurer, 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, October 1913, 
pp. 111-124. 
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accordance with which the catalogue is imagined as the chief pro- 
motional publication of Academe, designed to sell the educational 
product which the particular college or university has to offer. Efforts 
such as these to improve the catalogue by downgrading it for easy 
reading, or by transforming it into a sales publication, are accom- 
panied by results antithetical to what happened to the cantaloupe, 
yet equally unfortunate. The experiments on the cantaloupe which 
gave it a new vitality took away much of its original sweetness. The 
experiments on the catalogue which give it too high a sugar content 
take away its vitality and encourage putrefaction. 

There are other similarities and differences between the cantaloupe 
and the college catalogue. It was, by and large, the specialists in the 
science of muskmelons who conducted the experiments on the canta- 
loupe. But it is not the traditional specialists in college catalogues 
who are experimenting most actively on these publications; it is, by 
and large, the new order of public relations officers, or advertising 
experts, or off-campus commercial agencies of one sort or another, 
or certain top academic officials who accept advice without digesting 
it. And yet, to give all such well-intentioned little devils their due, 
we must admit the possibility that perhaps some of our time-honored 
specialists in catalogues may themselves have been the cause of this 
urge to experiment in hope of improving the product. For there 
must, here and there, have been a dean, registrar, admissions officer, 
or other traditional editor of the college catalogue, who demon- 
strated too great an alacrity to sink into the quiescence of Browning’s 
Lost Leader: 

We shall march prospering—not through his presence ; 
Songs may inspirit us—not from his lyre; 

Deeds will be done—while he boasts his quiescence, 
Still bidding crouch whom the rest bade aspire. 


II 


A college catalogue derives its vitality from the appropriateness, 
the completeness, and the quality of its subject matter, and the 
effectiveness with which that subject matter is organized and pre- 
sented to the reading public. In this connection, it seems to me that 
the words of the Elizabethan poet and playwright, George Chapman, 
may be recalled with profit: the poets and worthiest writers in general 
Shun common and plebeian forms of speech; 

Every illiberal and affected phrase 
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To clothe their matter; and together tie 
Matter and form, with art and decency. 


Since the college catalogue, then, derives its vitality from its 
“matter and form” and the “‘art and decency” with which this “‘matter 
and form” are tied together, it may next be appropriate to ask: 
What are the minimum essentials, or the basic subject matter, of a 
catalogue? Before we can answer this question, we must consider the 
different kinds of catalogues and the reading public for which college 
catalogues are intended. 

A complete explanation of the differences among catalogues would 
not only be tedious to recount but also unnecessary for our present 
purposes. We should understand, however, that an institution with 
but one degree-conferring division usually issues but one catalogue, 
and by such institutions I mean a liberal arts college, school of engi- 
neering, or other institution of this less complex variety. But a uni- 
versity may be composed of some five or ten or fifteen or more 
separate degree-conferring divisions. The problem, then, confronting 
a uMiversity is not only the issuing of a single catalogue for each of 
its separate divisions, but also the issuing of a general catalogue 
which attempts to tell the over-all story of the university, although 
in much less detail than the separate catalogues descriptive of the 
individual divisions. It is possible for the institution with but one 
degree-conferring division to say, with the poet Andrew Marvell, 


Let us roll all our strength and all 
Our sweetness up into one ball, 


but a university could achieve such a single ball of strength only by 
the issuing of a master volume which would bring together under 
one cover all its many separate catalogues. 

There are, also, further differences among catalogues. Is it, for 
instance, the purpose of the single catalogue to serve as a register 
or record of an academic year just ended, or is it to serve as an 
announcement of the academic year just ahead, or does it find itself 
an amiable Janus trying to look in both directions at the same time? 
Much of the loose talk that we nowadays hear about college cata- 
logues grows out of this lack of understanding of the necessary and 
essential differences among the different kinds of catalogues and the 
different purposes which they are designed to serve. 

It is essential, moreover, to remember that the college catalogue, 
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irrespective of its particular kind or variety, is a publication intended 
for many purposes and directed toward a heterogeneous audience. 
The catalogue, for instance, is not primarily a document of interest 
and value to prospective students and their parents, or to high school 
principals, counselors, and guidance directors. It is also, in a major 
sense, the official compendium of educational information for the 
enrolled students, their deans, and their faculty advisers, as well as 
for the officers of government and instruction in other colleges and 
universities, particularly the registrars and deans or directors of ad- 
missions. And the catalogue is, furthermore, the academic source-book 
which foundations, libraries, research institutes, or other interested 
agencies have occasion to consult for numerous reasons and purposes. 


III 


I return now to the question which I earlier asked: What are the 
minimum essentials of the college catalogue? The need for an 
answer to this question has been apparent since 1913, when the 
Carnegie Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching included in 
its Eighth Annual Report a critique of college catalogues. I am think- 
ing primarily of the single catalogue of the small college or the 
separate catalogue which a university may issue for each of its degree- 
conferring divisions. I am also fully aware that colleges and uni- 
versities differ from one another just as human beings differ from 
one another, and that certain special policies or regulations which 
a particular institution may regard as essential might not be applicable 
at all to any other institution. I am, furthermore, not urging that the 
headings under which I am grouping the suggested minimum essen- 
tials of the catalogue are the captions in the idolatry of which all 
catalogues should “crook the pregnant hinges of the knee,’”’ nor am 
I contending that the order in which I am presenting these headings 
is the order most logical or desirable. In other words, I am hopeful 
that the observations which now follow will be interpreted more as 
constructive suggestions than as definitive pronouncements. 


SUGGESTED MINIMUM ESSENTIALS OF 
THE COLLEGE CATALOGUE 


Table of Contents. The Table of Contents may or may not be considered 
as a minimum essential of the catalogue. If not, great care should be given 
to detail in the Index. 
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Calendar. I suggest the Calendar as one of the minimum essentials of the 
catalogue by reason of its handiness for ready reference. 

Academic Calendar, The object here is to indicate the dates so clearly that 
they may be readily understood by student and faculty member alike. 

Officers of Government, Instruction, and Administration. Board of Di- 
rectors.—Faculty— Administrative Staff—Standing committees of the fac- 
ulty.—Standing committees of the Board. 

Since an institution of higher learning és its faculty, it is understandable 
why it has been traditional to accord the faculty roster a position in the 
early pages of the catalogue. Current practice overwhelmingly favors a 
straight alphabetical listing or an alphabetical listing in groups according 
to rank. 

General Information. History of the institution —Purpose and objectives. 
—Control of institution: whether public, private, or denominational_— 
Composition of student body: whether coeducational, co-ordinate, men 
only, or women only.—Affiliations and accreditation: associations and ac- 
crediting bodies to which institution belongs.—Grounds and buildings.—— 
Library facilities and special collections.—The right to change any regula- 
tions without notice. 

There are differences of opinion whether or not the History of the Insti- 
tution should be included among the minimum essentials of the catalogue. 
Some colleges and universities omit it. The history of a university, how- 
ever, can be made interesting, and it seems to me that such a sketch should 
be included whenever it can be appropriately written. 

There may also be some difference of opinion as to whether the account 
of Grounds and Buildings should be considered among the minimum essen- 
tials. Some institutions omit this information, but others do an impressive 
job of making such an account interesting and valuable. It is, for instance, 
in the description of the buildings that the college or university has an 
appropriate opportunity to bestow academic immortality upon those per- 
sons, or groups of persons, who have thought enough of the institution to 
aid its progress and development by the gift of a building or other endur- 
ing memorial. Similar opportunities for expressions of gratitude and ap- 
preciation, with the accompanying immortality that is accorded the name, 
occur in the sections concerned with scholarships and loan funds, prizes and 
awards, endowed lectures, or the like. 

Admission Policy, Requirements, and Procedures. Admission to the 
Freshman Class: Office to which communications should be addressed.— 
How and when to apply: dates and specific procedures.—General qualifica- 
tions.—Secondary school subjects recommended or required.—Category of 
students admitted without examination.—Explanation of entrance examina- 
tions.—Date, or at least approximate date, when students are notified of 
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acceptance.—Placement examinations, orientation program, and freshman- 
week activities. 

Admission to Advanced Standing: Dates to apply.—Requirements. 

Admission of Special Students. 

Registration. Dates for registration.—Succinct explanation of registration 
procedures. 

Expenses and Financial Regulations. Right of institution to change all 
fees without notice.—How, where, and when fees and other charges are to 
be paid.—Responsibility of students to meet their financial obligations — 
Tuition fee.—Itemization of all special fees—Policies relative to with- 
drawals and refunds.—Summary of estimated expenses for the academic 
year, including tuition and fees, room, board, books and supplies, laundry, 
and additional miscellaneous expenses, such as clothing, travel, dues to 
student organizations, etc. 

Student Residence. General statement of policy and regulations—Office 
to which requests for rooms should be addressed.—Date when applications 
for rooms should be submitted.—Policy relative to assignment of rooms, 
including at least approximate date when assignments are made.—Furnish- 
ings provided by college and furnishings that must be supplied by occu- 
pant.—Schedule of rates for dormitory rooms or other approved accommo- 
dations.—Regulations relative to payment of bills. 

Sources of Financial Aid. Scholarships: Office to which communications 
should be addressed.—General statement of procedure to be followed and 
qualifications to be met.—Dates when applications are to be submitted.— 
Dates when any tests are to be taken which may be required of scholarship 
applicants—Approximate date when scholarship awards are announced.— 
Itemization of scholarships, with names of donors and brief accounts of 
the individual funds. 

Loans: Office to which communications should be addressed.—Procedure 
to be followed by students applying for loans.—Itemization of funds, with 
names of donors and brief accounts of individual funds. 

Student Employment Service. 

Prizes, Medals, and Honors. Name of the award.—Name of the donor, 
whenever possible-—Brief statement explanatory of the value, purpose, 
meaning, or general significance of the award. 

Academic Regulations and Requirements. Right to change regulations 
without notice.—Explanation of grading system and other pertinent infor- 
mation.—Removal of grades of Nx or Inc.—Definition of unit of credit.— 
Course load per term.—Quality point index.—Classification of students.— 
Attendance and absence.—Scholarship requirements.—Honors for excep- 
tional scholarship.—Definition of academic deficiency—Warning.—Pro- 
bation.—Dismissal—Course changes.—Withdrawal from a course.— 
Withdrawal from institution —Transcripts. 
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Requirements for Degrees. Curricular requirements.—Graduation re- 
quirements.—Residence requirements.—Schedule of courses for freshman 
year.—Programs of study. 

Since the requirements for degrees vary widely from school to school, 
there can be no dogmatic itemization of the minimum essentials of the 
catalogue under such a section. In general, the minimum essentials will be 
the minimum number of divisions of thought necessary to explain with 
maximum clarity all aspects of the curricular requirements; and these ex- 
planations will be simple or complicated, succinct or expansive, depending 
upon the rigidity or flexibility of the program requirements. The clarity, 
moreover, of this section of the catalogue will be no greater than the clarity 
with which the college or university has thought through its educational 
philosophy and the workmanlike way in which it has laid out the path- 
ways to be followed by students and teachers. 

Courses of Instruction. Explanation of numbering system.—Explanation 
of all abbreviations.—Listing of all courses of instruction by departments. 
—Chairmen of departments indicated——The faculty members of depart- 
ments listed by rank and according to seniority within the rank.—Descrip- 
tive titles for all courses of instruction.—Course descriptions which are 
succinct but adequate. 

Student Welfare. Conduct expected of students and right of institution 
to dismiss a student without explanation—Medical service and care.— 
Counseling and guidance services.—Special services such as a reading and 
study clinic, speech clinic, writing clinic, or the like——Placement service 
for graduates——Book store——Post office—Honorary societies—Profes- 
sional organizations.—Facilities for religious life and activities —Physical 
education program.—ROTC units. 

There is, obviously, some question as to whether certain of the above- 
enumerated entries should be included under Student Welfare or whether 
they might more appropriately be scattered under other headings. 

Student Life and Activities. General policies relative to student organiza- 
tions and activities.—Succinct account of facilities for the over-all program 
of extracurricular activities—Succinct statement suggesting scope and 
breadth of student organizations and activities——Specific statement of 
regulations governing student organizations and participation in extracur- 
ricular activities. 

There is general agreement as to the value of student organizations and 
extracurricular activities, but practices vary widely as to the brevity or full- 
ness of treatment to be accorded them in the catalogue. This is one of those 
sections in which the institution can easily present itself to the public as 
more of a glorified playground and social center than as a society of scholars 
concerned with the advancement of learning. 

The Register. The directory or roster of the most recent graduates, the 
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directory of enrolled students, and the directory of students awarded prizes 
or honors or holding special scholarships, occur with such regularity in the 
catalogues of the smaller colleges that they may well be considered as 
among the minimum essentials of such catalogues. But in the larger colleges 
and universities, the great number of graduates, and the great number of 
enrolled students, tend to make the inclusion of such rosters impractical. 

Summary of Enrollment and Degrees Conferred. Numerical summary of 
enrollment, by class level, for semester last ended or for last academic 
year.—Numerical summary of degrees conferred at last commencement.— 
Grand total of degrees that have been conferred. 

Correspondence Directory or Sources of Information. The purpose of 
such a section is to give the title and address of the principal officers to 
whom specific inquiries for specific information should be directed. A 
roster of this sort is so handy a guide that it might well be included among 
the minimum essentials. 

Map of Grounds and Buildings. There is an increasingly popular trend 
to include in the catalogue a map, either naturally pictorial (such as an air 
view) or manually designed, showing the plan of the buildings and 
grounds, with a detailed and readily explanatory legend. It cannot be said 
that such a map is an absolute essential, but it is certainly an addition which 
strangers find useful. 

Pictures. The value of pictures or other illustrations as an aid to learning 
was recognized by Comenius as far back as 1658 when he issued his Orbis 
Sensualium Pictus, which is the earliest of the illustrated textbooks of which 
we have any record. But as Herbert Spencer has reminded us in his essay, 
What Knowledge is of Most Worth?, among primitive peoples “decoration 
precedes dress,” ‘the ornamental comes before the useful.” The written 
matter in the college catalogue constitutes “the useful,” the pictures, “the 
ornamental.” Pictures can give the catalogue a greater visual attractiveness 
and appeal, but they can hardly be considered as belonging among the 
minimum essentials. The overstressing of the ornamental is a reversion to 
the primitive. 

Seal or Shield. The Seal or the Shield may or may not be considered as 
belonging among the minimum essentials of the catalogue, but the over- 
whelming majority of colleges and universities do include one or the other 
of these insignia. 

Index. A comprehensive and carefully-detailed Index should certainly be 
included among the minimum essentials of the catalogue, although it must 
be admitted that many excellent catalogues accord the Index but a mini- 
mum of consideration. 


IV 
As I earlier stated, this attempt to present inventorially the mini- 
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mum essentials of the college catalogue is not to be interpreted as a 
listing as definitive as Homer’s enumeration of the ships that set sail 
for “the ringing plains of windy Troy.” It is, nevertheless, from the 
appropriate and unimpassioned presentation of factual information 
such as this that the college catalogue derives its vitality.? As the 
time-honored publication of Academe, the catalogue is the legal 
document and official chronicle or record in which an institution of 
higher learning states its educational philosophy, enunciates its intellec- 
tual purposes and objectives, and lays out the curricular pathways 
along which the student and teacher alike are to set forth in quest 
of the goals for which the institution stands. 

But just as there is a place for a publication like the catalogue, 
the purpose of which is primarily academic, so is there also a place 
for any of a number of other publications, the purposes of which 
may be primarily promotional. In the category of promotional pub- 
lications, I include the bulletin of general information, the viewbook, 
and folders or leaflets or brochures of many varieties. I have else- 
where® called attention not only to the yeoman’s service which a 
bulletin of general information can economically supply but also to 
the good opinion which such a publication enjoys among the officials 
of the secondary schools engaged in the work of pre-college counsel- 
ing. “He works his work, I mine,” as Tennyson’s Ulysses observes 
of Telemachus. Similarly, just as the promotional publications are 
designed to work their work, so is the catalogue designed to work its. 

There are, obviously, many ways in which the catalogues of our 
colleges and universities can be improved, have been improved, and 
are currently being improved. But improvement of the catalogue does 
not come about when the tampering turns it into the sort of publica- 
tion it was never intended to be. The catalogue is not a bulletin of 
general information. It is not a viewbook. Nor is it a publication to 
be downgraded for easy reading, or transformed into a sales docu- 
ment with a sugar content high enough to proclaim the Alma Mater 
as a Desdemona 


?In this connection, see also Catherine R. Rich, “Publications,” Problems of Reg- 
istrars and Admissions Officers in Higher Education, Washington, D.C.: Catholic 
University of America Press, 1955, pp. 151-167. 

*See W. G. Bowling, “An Appraisal of College and University Publications Used 
for Promotional Purposes," COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 29:1, October, 1953, pp. 
69-80. 
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That paragons description and wild fame; 
One that excels the quirks of blazoning pens, 
And in the essential vesture of creation 
Does tire the ingener. 


Like the cantaloupe before it, the college catalogue is currently 
being tampered with and experimented upon with a view toward 
improving the product. Let us trust that those who would improve 
the catalogue may profit from the lesson of what happened to the 
cantaloupe. 








Law in the Liberal Arts College 
JESSE S. RAPHAEL 


MODERN democratic system, by operational definition, implies 

a continuous and knowledgeable participation by the members 

of the community in the examination, analysis, and solution of the 

current complex problems of social living. In this process, it is 

incumbent on each intelligent citizen to have an apperception of the 

specialization of every other citizen. In the foreword to his Country 

Postmaster, Virgil Geddes says: “‘Democracy is still our goal as well 

as our possession, and while this is so, it is our great privilege to 

share our mistakes, troubles and experiences as well as our pleasures 
and aims.’’ 

There can be no sharing of experiences unless the participants in 
the process are on approachable levels of communication. I remember 
visiting an ore refinery in Colorado in which the refining involved 
precipitation by the water process. The highly expert and enthu- 
siastic engineer who conducted me through the plant was most voluble 
and articulate in explaining the details of operation. But despite his 
evident broad knowledge of the basic principles involved, he was 
unable to make the process comprehensible to me, an interested lay- 
man. We did not “speak the same language.” Part of the break- 
down in communication was due to the engineer’s inability to explain 
the nature of the work in any other terms than the specialized and, to 
me, unfamiliar vocabulary of modern mining engineering. My educa- 
tion was at fault also since, as a student educated in liberal arts and 
the law, I had ignored the important fields of physical science and 
20th century engineering. Everyone, I am sure, has had similar experi- 
ences. 

We cannot afford to tolerate each other’s living on such islands of 
mental isolation. If a liberal arts education is truly to serve its essen- 
tial aim, “to develop wisdom for freemen in a democracy,””? it must 
be broadly distributed qualitatively and quantitatively; it must be 
directed toward the development of sound judgment techniques in all 
spheres of human action in which the individual citizen today is called 
on to take an intelligent viewpoint. 

Even the most tradition-minded architects of liberal arts education 
are today ready and willing to embrace the social sciences as proper 
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material in the construction of the liberal arts curriculum. Like the 
humanities, the social sciences deal with the experiences of human 
beings. For responsible participation in social living, one must have 
an appreciation of the general social heritage, and a broad awareness 
of the principles by which that heritage has developed and persevered. 
So history, economic theory, sociology, and anthropology take their 
place in the liberal arts curriculum. These studies are said to con- 
tribute to the student a sense of historical perspective and at the 
same time train him in principles and procedures by which he may 
make valid judgments on current problems of community life. 

The study of law has all the qualifications of the other social 
sciences. It runs through history like a golden thread giving to the 
social fabric firmness and richness alike. It is a mental discipline par 
excellence, insisting on “rigorous and objective thinking” and appeal- 
ing ‘for enlightenment from every relevant source.’ 

It should not be necessary to defend the inclusion of the study of 
law as a component part of higher education. As far back as the 12th 
century, law was one of the major studies in the liberal arts curriculum 
of the medieval universities. That condition has continued in Europe 
down to modern times. One finds, for example, that the study of 
law is frequently taken up in the French universities by men and 
women who never intend to practice it professionally. The same was 
true in the early history of this country. For example, keeping in 
mind that during the early period of the United States “public life” 
was the aim and ambition of most educated young men, it is significant 
that as late as 1838, Judge Story included in the catalogue of Harvard 
University ‘as one of the aims of the Law School, to afford elementary 
instruction in law for ‘gentlemen not destined for the bar but de- 
sirous of qualifying themselves either for public life or for com- 
mercial business.’ ’’* 

No body of principles is so closely related to the ordinary and 
customary actions of our daily lives as are the principles of law. The 
constitutional and common law rules which govern the interaction of 
the private citizen and his government and protect him from tyranny, 
should, as Sol M. Linowitz so forcefully urged in his article in this 
Journal, have “ a vital place in our structure of legal education.”> To 
support this thesis, he might have quoted Professor Roscoe Pound: ‘“‘A 
government of laws and not of men calls for men who know some- 
thing of the system and method and principles of law no less in the 
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role of the governed than in that of governors. It is only in an autocracy 
or a dictatorship that widespread knowledge of the system and prin- 
ciples of law is superfluous.’ 

But to confine the content of legal education in the liberal arts 
college to the civil rights provisions of American Constitutional law, 
or to the general concepts of jurisprudence and the American legal 
system, would, I suggest, deprive the student of a great many of the 
socio-cultural values in a legal education. 

Law has a deeper and wider social implication. It is concerned with 
and enunciates the rules which men have found necessary to create 
for the day by day ethical adjustment of their social conduct, that is, 
their conduct towards each other in every phase of community living. 
These legal rules are the maps which enable us to find our way without 
deviation or unnecessary hardship over the broad terrain of social 
life. Failure to have them frequently brings the bewildered traveler 
down a dead-end valley of frustrated planning or into a ditch of 
personal loss of property, or over the precipice of moral and economic 
bankruptcy. 

For example, in the last few years, critics have said that higher edu- 
cation has failed to inculcate in our young men and women a proper 
set of values. There is particularly, they say, a lack of a sense of 
individual responsibility, and a weakening of standards. The study 
of law is suggested as a remedy for this lack. It can do much towards 
fortifying the moral sense. 

Take, for instance, an application of the law to economics. You 
decide to engage in the manufacture of consumer goods. Your ability 
to render this service to the community wil! depend on the reliability 
of many promises: the promise of a building owner to give you the 
space to work in; the promises of the workmen you hire that they 
will come to work at agreed times and for agreed compensation; the 
promises of many suppliers of raw materials and equipment that the 
necessary materials and machinery will be delivered to your factory 
at the times, and in the amounts, and of the quality, agreed on. Con- 
versely, all the commitments which you make to your customers to 
deliver finished merchandise of the quality, and at the times, and in 
the amounts, which they require, are dependent on the performance 
of the many promises made to you. 

The interdependence of promises and the predictability of their 
performance is therefore an economic necessity. It is obvious that 
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without it there would be complete chaos. It is the law of contracts, as 
tacitly accepted by the community or enforced by the courts, which 
gives us a fair assurance that these mutual obligations will be fulfilled. 
Thus, a properly orientated study of contract law will dramatize the 
causal connection between individual responsibility and higher social 
standards. 

That same concept of individual responsibility is exemplified in 
many of the principles of the law of agency. Qui facit per alium facit 
per se, is a great ethical principle. It declares that you cannot shift 
blame to another for your unlawful act when you have been the insti- 
gator of his action. The moral principle is likewise implemented in 
reverse in the rules of agency. If you yourself are the agent, you are 
personally responsible for your own unlawful acts even though you 
have acted under another’s instructions. 

The study of law also forms an admirable vehicle for effective train- 
ing in the art of communication—perhaps the most important objec- 
tive of liberal arts education. Law is, I suggest, of the social sciences, 
the most closely related to human experience. The traditional method 
of legal study consists of the application of general principles to such 
human experiences. When this procedure is followed scientifically it 
has high semantic value. It requires a form of oral or written language 
which combines clarity with pragmatic validity. As Wendell Johnson 
points out, such a use of language is the ‘‘basis to personal efficiency 
and general development . . . and it is fundamental to intelligent 
social organization and the adequate management of national and 
international problems.’’? 

There is another attribute of the study of law, which, though im- 
plicit in what has already been said, may be overlooked. That is, that 
law is a “down-to-earth” subject. It concerns codes of conduct which 
we apply from day to day and which impinge on the lives of each of 
us from the cradle to the grave—and beyond. It’s as practical as 
arithmetic and geography. It deals with a world familiar to the stu- 
dent. In this respect, it differs from many subjects now in the liberal 
arts curriculum which students, in my experience, regard as being 
apart from reality. 

The democratization of legal knowledge through its inclusion in 
liberal arts curricula, may, as a by-product, profoundly affect the 
thinking of the legal profession itself. Under the influence of lay 
analysis, law may eventually be stripped of many of its outmoded 
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concepts and be shaped more closely to the current realities of social 
living. 

Assuming that there is a place for the study of law in the liberal 
arts curriculum, it is pertinent to ask what shall be taught, how, and 
by whom? 

It is most unfortunate that when a course in substantive law is 
given to laymen, the subject is usually dubbed ‘‘business law.” Of 
course, many legal rules apply to that part of our lives which concern 
“business” in the strict sense. But the psychological effect on the stu- 
dent of the title “business law” and indeed, the impression gained 
from the manner in which such courses have hitherto been taught in 
most colleges, is that law concerns us only in so far as we are engaged 
in commercial enterprise; and that there are other rules not included 
in the course which govern the student’s noncommercial activities. 

At the risk of undue reiteration, I suggest that to be a really liberal 
arts discipline, law must be related to the fundaments of social living. 
It is feasible and most satisfying to both teacher and liberal arts 
student to organize legal material so as to demonstrate the impact of 
law on social living generally and to show by discussions of problems 
of daily life how the law serves (1) as a stimulus to social pattern; 
(2) as a regulator of social function; and (3) as an arbitrator of 
social conflict. 

To do this job well, new materials must be devised, and new atti- 
tudes of teaching law to laymen at the college level must be fostered. 
The materials should consist of explanations and applications of legal 
principles within the framework of sociological doctrine. The teacher 
should be a lawyer—but more than a mere practitioner. He must 
have been educated in the new socio-legal approach to law and must 
also have professional teacher training in the psychology of learning 
and the techniques of college teaching. 

The teacher of law on an undergraduate level should have an 
attitude, outlook, and training different from the traditional law 
school teacher. A lawyer and such a law school teacher take the legal 
idiom for granted. They are annoyed if their students fail to under- 
stand their legal jargon. They are primarily interested in, and en- 
thusiastic about, the nice distinctions and refinements of legal case 
analysis and the details of legal procedure. But these are not the 
desiderata for teaching legal principles to liberal arts undergraduates. 

Here is a challenge to the law schools and to the schools of educa- 
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tion to develop the materials and to train the teachers. A discernible 
movement along this path has been initiated. In an age when the 
content and procedures of higher education are being radically re- 
shuffled, law is entitled to be restored to its ancient membership in 


the liberal arts disciplines. 
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Status of the Sixth-Year Program 
in Professional Education 


MAYNARD BEMIS 


ITH FEW exceptions, organized sixth-year programs in profes- 

W sional education beyond the master’s degree but below the 
level of the doctorate are the product of the last decade. Their de- 
velopment is the product of the last five years. A survey, completed in 
the summer of 1955, of 120 institutions listed in the education direc- 
tory, Higher Education, identified 40 such programs. 

Inquiries were addressed to all institutions which offered at least 
the master’s degree and for which officers could be identified as in 
administrative charge of the separate areas of graduate studies and the 
program in professional education, e.g., a Dean of the Graduate 
School or Graduate Studies and a Dean of the School of Education. A 
questionnaire was sent to each of these two officers, Returns were 
received from at least one such officer or his representative in 114 
institutions, 95 per cent of the schools contacted. 


RAPID GROWTH EVIDENT 


In addition to the 40 programs identified, 22 institutions were 
found to be planning such a program, and 11 others were giving it 
some consideration. This information might be compared with that 
found by Goodman’ in 1952. He reported only 20 programs, with 
13 others in the planning stage. The oldest of the 20 programs was 
originated in 1935. According to the respondents to the present study, 
30 of the programs (75 per cent) had been organized since 1950, 
or within the past five years. 


LACK OF AGREEMENT ON TITLES AND DEGREE STATUS 
Twenty different titles for the sixth-year program were identified. 
Some variation of “Specialist in Education” or “Educational Special- 
ist” was reported for 11 schools. Only one such title was reported by 
Goodman just three years earlier. A variation of ‘Certificate or 
Diploma of Advanced Graduate Study” was reported for eight insti- 


* John O. Goodman, “Summary of a Study of Professional Education in Selected 


Universities Beyond the Master’s Degree and Not Leading to the Doctor’s Degree,” 
Education, 73:645-651, June, 1953. 
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tutions. Six others used the title “Professional Diploma” or “Ad- 
vanced Professional Diploma,” but respondents from two of these 
schools expressed dissatisfaction with the name. ‘‘Master of Educa- 
tion” or ‘Advanced Master of Education” was reported by five. 
Again, two respondents thought the title inappropriate. 

In only 14 of the 40 institutions was the sixth-year provision a 
degree program. The title of the award bore little relationship to 
whether or not it was a degree program, except where the word 
“master” was used. In that case, only one (Post-Master’s Certificate) 
was not reported as a degree program. Seven of the 11 provisions 
which carried some variation of the title “Specialist in Education” 
were degree programs. One ‘‘Professional Diploma’’ and one “‘Ad- 
vanced Certificate” completed the list of programs reported as leading 
to a degree. 

The following table identifies the 40 institutions which were found 
to offer the sixth-year program and shows the diversity of titles 
attached to these offerings: 


SIXTH-YEAR PROGRAMS IN PROFESSIONAL EDUCATION 
Reported as 


Degree 
Institution Program Title of Program or Award 
1. Arizona State College * — Specialist in Education 
2. Baylor University * Professional Diploma 
3. Boston College Certificate of Advanced Educational 
Specialization 
4. Boston University Certificate of Advanced Graduate 
Specialization 
5. Butler University * — Specialist in Education 
6. Colorado State College 
of Education * Specialist in Education 
7. Columbia University, Professional Diploma 
Teachers College 
8. Drake University Superintendent’s Certificate with 
Advanced Preparation 
9. Florida State University * Advanced Master’s Degree in Education 
10. George Peabody College 
for Teachers * — Specialist in Education 
11. Harvard Graduate School 
of Education Certificate of Advanced Study 
12. Miami University (Oxford, 
Ohio) Specialist in Education 
13. New York University Certificate of Advanced Study 
14, Northwestern University Professional Certificate 
15. Rutgers Universit; Professional Diploma 


16. Southern Illinois University Specialist in Education 
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17. Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College Certificate of Approval Program 
18. Stanford University Educational Specialist 
19. State University of Iowa Specialist in Educational Administration 
20. Syracuse University Certificate of Advanced Study 
21. University of Alabama Advanced Professional Diploma 
22. University of Arkansas Diploma of Advanced Study 
23. University of Buffalo (not reported) 
24. University of Colorado Professional Certificate 
25. University of Connecticut Sixth-Year Program in Professional 
Education 
26. University of Denver Master of Education 
27. University of Florida Specialist in Education 
28. University of Georgia Sixth-Year Program 
29. University of Houston Advanced Master of Education Degree 
30. University of Illinois Advanced Certificate 
31. University of Kansas Specialist in Education 
32. University of Maine Post-Master’s Certificate 
33. University of Minnesota Specialist in Education 
34. University of Mississippi Advanced Master of Arts in Education 
35. University of Southern 
California Master of Education 
36. University of Texas Certificate of Approval Program 
37. University of Tulsa Professional Diploma 
38. University of Virginia Diploma of Advanced Graduate Study 
39. University of Wyoming Professional Diploma 
40. West Virginia University Certificate of Advanced Study in 


Education 








SOME UNIFORMITY ON MECHANICS AND PURPOSE 


The program was designed as a terminal experience, according to 
the reports from 34 institutions (85 per cent). But many of these 
answers were qualified by statements which indicated that under 
certain conditions a major part of the work could be applied toward 
the doctorate. Four respondents who reported a terminal program 
volunteered the comment that the program was sometimes used to 
help them determine which candidates should be encouraged to work 
toward the doctorate. 

Some uniformity was revealed in the filing of formal programs and 
the number of semester hours required to complete the course work. 
Even though the range of required course work extended from 24 
to 36 semester hours, the 28 institutions (70 per cent) reporting 30 
semester hours set a definite pattern. In 34 schools (85 per cent), 
candidates were required to present an outline of proposed studies. 
This step, in nearly all instances, was completed at the time of ad- 
mission or early in the first term of study. For the most part, the 
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student’s adviser or a committee of faculty members representing the 
area of professional education approved each program of studies. As 
nearly as could be determined, the graduate school of the college or 
university was concerned at this point in only 10 (25 per cent) of 
the institutions requiring the filing of a formal program. 

A required core of course work set up for the area of specialization 
was the basis for the sixth-year program in 24 institutions. Where 
required, the core comprised from 12 to 100 per cent of the total 
experience. But in all except these two extreme cases, required courses 
ranged from 25 to 75 per cent. The mode, as represented through the 
requirements of seven institutions, was 50 per cent. 

Evidence of ability to perform elementary practical research and 
to stand a final examination was general. Either a thesis or a written 
report was required by 23 institutions (57 per cent). Emphasis was 
placed on field studies, practicum reports, and seminar presentations. 
A final written examination was also required in 22 institutions, but 
only 12 (30 per cent) required an oral examination. Ten schools (25 
per cent) required both a written and an oral examination, but in five 
of these schools the sixth-year experience was a degree program. 
Fourteen other schools (35 per cent) required neither a written nor 
an oral examination, yet four of these institutions offered a degree 
program. 

Fourteen of the respondents were definitely aware that the program 
was related to a step on the salary schedules for teachers in the 
elementary and secondary schools of their areas. Only 11 others were 
sure that it was not. In view of the recency of the growth of the 
sixth-year program, it is surprising that as many as 14 respondents 
could report its inclusion in salary schedules. 


DEGREE VS. CERTIFICATE REQUIREMENTS 


One would expect that where the sixth-year program was graced 
with the award of a degree, rather than the less formal certificate of 
achievement, the requirements would be more severe. This was true, 
but the differences were not as marked as might be expected. 

A written report, such as a research project or a field study, was 
required in 71 per cent of the degree programs. This requirement 
was found in only 50 per cent of the certificate programs. Some form 
of final examination—written or oral, or both—was reported for 71 
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per cent of the degree programs. But certificate programs involved 
an examination in 58 per cent of the cases. 

As a result of this diversity of practice, a student might follow a 
very rigorous program and earn a degree, or he might receive only a 
certificate. On the other hand, he might pursue a program marked by 
few, if any, of the usual academic hurdles and again be rewarded with 
either a certificate or a degree, depending on the requirements of the 
school of his choice. 


COMMENTS WERE REVEALING 


Many of those who replied to the questionnaire offered comments 
in answer to the request that weaknesses and major strengths or pur- 
poses of the program be listed. These comments give a better insight 
into the sixth-year provision than all of the statistical data compiled. 

In general, both administrative officers in charge of professional 
education and those responsible for the college or university graduate 
program were in sympathy with the purposes of the sixth-year venture. 
Comments showed, however, that the latter group was more conserva- 
tive in its judgement and less inclined to favor degree programs; and 
its members offered fewer comments, perhaps because in many cases 
the program was not under their jurisdiction. The only real critic of 
the movement in any school which provided the program was a 
representative of the graduate school. 

The following, with the background of the respondents indicated in 
parentheses, are some of the weaknesses attributed to the program: 

“Tt tends to become a refuge for those who cannot make the doc- 
toral level. I still maintain, though, that it has a place in the Graduate 
School.” (Graduate School) 

“‘We may be too selective.” (Graduate School) 

“Only major difficulty to date is that of convincing students that 
this degree is mot a ‘consolation’ degree for unsuccessful doctoral 
candidates. Therefore, we have been overly careful in screening 
applicants.” (Education) 

“Would have wider appeal if it were a degree program.” (Graduate 
School) 

“I have doubts that there are any major values in the program.” 
(Graduate School ) 

“No major weaknesses—would like to expand the program to 
include fields other than administration.” (Education) 
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“We are opposed to the ‘Specialist in Education’ degree. How can 
a degree at the subdoctoral level be called ‘specialist’? M.D.’s 
specialize after the doctorate.” (Education) 

Many more favorable than unfavorable comments were offered. 
Some of the attributed strengths and purposes of the program are 
reflected in the following statements: 

“It is an incentive for further professional training. Enables a 
good person to earn extra credits who is not particularly interested in 
the doctorate.’’ (Education) 

‘For reasons of professional improvement or for salary increments 
many school people actually take a good deal of work beyond the 
master’s degree. Many of them have not the time, the money, the 
opportunity, or perhaps the qualifications for full-fledged doctoral 
work. Yet it is well to give some recognition to this advanced work 
and to give a goal as motivation, as well as some sort of form and 
structure to the post-master’s studies.”’ (Education) 

“Provides an institutional framework for a degree for ‘master’ 
teacher as distinguished from the ‘research-oriented’ teacher.” (Edu- 
cation ) 

“Gives a practitioner in a particular field an opportunity to do 
highly concentrated and specialized work and to receive recognition 
for salary increases and promotion. Especially important for School 
Administrators.” (Education) 

“Occasionally the program serves to assist in screening graduate 
students for the doctoral program. We may have a student about 
whom we are uncertain. If he makes a good record in the Professional 
Certificate program, we review his case and may admit him to the 
doctoral program.” (Education) 

“Encourages school men to continue their studies.” (Graduate 
School ) 

“Fills a real need for training specialists for public school positions 
for which the master’s degree is inadequate, but for which the doctor- 
ate is not necessary.” (Education) 

“Tt gives a try-out period and logical terminus to some who would 
not successfully complete the doctorate.” (Graduate School) 

“In our situation much preferred to the usual cafeteria-style sixth- 
year program.” (Education) 

“It provides an opportunity for busy, competent professional 
people to build a program directly suited to their needs which will 
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improve their work and service in the profession.”’ (Education) 

“Provides the possibility of broad emphasis or sharply defined 
specialization to complement the student’s previous background.” 
(Education) 


NEXT STEP 


The sixth-year program fulfills a need in graduate education and is 
here to stay. Its rapid growth during the past few years, together with 
the relatively large number of additional schools now considering 
adoption of the program, marks the movement as unusual in terms of 
the rapidity with which it is gaining official recognition. Few innova- 
tions in education have been accepted as rapidly. Several states have 
already incorporated the program in their certification standards, and 
it is finding an accepted place in salary schedules. Only an occasional 
weakness, which does not seem to be inherent in the program, is 
pointed out. Almost none of those who work with the program would 
like to see it dropped. 

It is unfortunate that there is not more agreement in terms of basic 
structure. This is not to say that there should be strict conformity. 
Experimentation and progress are not achieved on that basis. Adapta- 
tion is necessary. But if general and easy recognition of the program 
is to be achieved, some agreement should be reached on the title of the 
experience and whether or not it is recognized as a degree program. 
Considering the definite difference of opinion on the latter question, 
there might need to be agreement on two titles and two programs, one 
a certificate and the other a degree program. 

National groups or organizations, such as the National Society of 
College Teachers of Education, the American Association of Colleges 
for Teacher Education, the Graduate Council of the Association of 
Land-Grant Colleges and Universities, the Midwest Conference on 
Graduate Work and Research, and other regional associations, should 
consider these problems. Even if general agreement is not forth- 
coming, the relatively new and rapidly growing sixth-year program 
will profit by such scrutiny. 








The Effect of Outside Employment on 
Initial Academic Adjustment in College 
WILLIAM C, Bupp 


THE PROBLEM 


N COUNSELING incoming freshmen during a fall orientation pro- 
gram, one persistent problem for faculty advisers has been the 
extent to which the new student should be allowed to seek outside 
employment. It has been assumed that until the student becomes 
“‘adjusted”’ to college life, it is advisable for him to concentrate almost 
entirely on academic pursuits. Later on, if he does well academically, 
he may be permitted to carry on remunerative work in addition to 
his scholastic load. 


PROCEDURE 


During fall quarter of 1954, the Bureau of Research at Western 
Washington College of Education designed a study to test this as- 
sumption. Since fall quarter is the initial college experience for most 
freshmen, it may be considered a crucial period in testing academic 
adjustment. Western Washington College has a system of midterm 
deficiency reports in which students doing D or F work at midterm 
time are informed of their failure to meet academic standards. For the 
purpose of this study, the receipt of such a report by a student was 
considered to represent a degree of failure on his part to adjust to the 
academic work of the college. The number of credit hours deficient 
was used as the index of academic maladjustment. 

A list of all students receiving deficiency notices was obtained from 
the office of the Dean of Men. Each student is required to submit a 
biweekly report on outside work to the Dean’s office. The data for the 
first six weeks of the fall quarter were averaged for each student to 
give the mean number of hours worked per week. 

Next the ability level of each student was investigated. Of the 
measures of ability available to the Bureau of Research, the gross score 
on the American Council on Education Psychological Examination (the 
A.C.E.) seemed most appropriate. A third datum for each student 
necessary for the study was the number of credit hours of course load 
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for which he was registered. This was also obtained from the office 
of the Registrar. 


FINDINGS OF THE STUDY 


The list of students receiving deficiencies at midterm was first 
divided into those (1) working or (2) not working. A comparison 
was made of the average ability level of these two groups. Using the 
A.C.E. gross score, the mean for the working group was 92.5 and 
the mean for the nonworking group was 92.9. Both of these scores 
fall at about the 35th percentile on local norms and of course the 
difference is not significant, As one would anticipate, the ability level 
of freshman students receiving first term deficiencies is below the 
general college average whether or not they are engaged in remunera- 
tive employment outside of college hours. Since no difference in 
ability existed between the working and nonworking group of fresh- 
men, the remainder of the investigation was concerned with the 59 
students who held outside jobs during the period. 


TABLE I 


WORK HOURS, CREDIT HOURS AND A.C.E. GROSS SCORES FOR 
SAMPLE OF FRESHMEN RECEIVING MIDTERM DEFICIENCIES 














Work Credit A.C.E. Gross 
Hours No. Hours No. Scores No. 
36-40 6 17 9 130 or higher 3 
31-35 2 16 10 120-129 4 
26-30 2 15 13 110-119 6 
21-25 5 14 9 100-109 10 
16-20 16 13 7 90- 99 8 
1I-15 10 12 5 80- 89 8 
6-10 15 11 3 7°- 79 8 
I- § 2 10 I 60- 69 5 
4-9 3 40- 59 7 
59 59 59 

Average 17.7 Average 14.0 Average 92.5 





Distributions were made of the number of hours worked, the num- 
ber of hours of credit carried, and the A.C.E. gross scores. Table I 
gives this information. 

It can be noted from the table that despite an average outside work 
load of nearly 18 hours a week, these students were registered for an 
average course load of 14 hours. This is only slightly less than the 
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average course load for the entire college. The lowest work load was 
5 hours and the smallest academic load was 4 hours. 

The next step was to calculate the interrelationships between the 
variables under study. The product moment coefficient of correlation 
was used for this purpose. The four variables used were the following: 

1. Work hours 

2. Credit hours deficient at midterm 


3. A.C.E. gross scores 
4, Credit hours carried 


The resulting matrix is given in Table II. None of the coefficients is 
statistically significant at the 5% level. 


TABLE II 
INTERCORRELATION OF SCORES ON FOUR VARIABLES 











I 2 3 4 
I — .038 — .25°7 — .227 
2 — .038 — .004 — .208 
3 — .257 — .004 +.250 
4 — .227 — .208 +.250 








Outside work and academic adjustment. If it is true that entering 
freshmen are handicapped in initial adjustment by outside employ- 
ment, then a positive relationship between hours worked and the 


extent of deficiency would be anticipated. Since 1.2 = —.038, this 
does not appear to be the case. Even when ability is held constant, no 
change occurs and f2.3 = —.038. 


Credit hours and academic adjustment. It might also be anticipated 
that the heavier the course load a student carries, the more likely he is 
to receive some deficiencies. Again this is not the case. The coefficient 
of correlation between these two variables is ro, = —.208. 

Ability and academic adjustment. Normally an inverse relationship 
would be anticipated between ability and academic maladjustment; 
that is, the brighter students should receive fewer deficiencies. The 
obtained coefficient was t23 = —.004. Among the students in this 
sample, no such relationship exists. 

Outside work and academic load. An interesting side issue is the 
relationship between the academic load and the work load of these 
students. It might be anticipated that in order to carry a normal 
academic load a student would have to reduce his outside work or vice 
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versa. The direction of this relationship is substantiated by the 
obtained coefficient, but not to a significant extent. The computed 
value was fy, = —.227. 


SUMMARY AND CONCLUSIONS 


The purpose of this study was to test the assumption that the enter- 
ing college freshman is handicapped in his initial academic adjustment 
by remunerative employment in addition to his class load. Fall quarter 
is the first quarter for most freshmen and is thus the most logical 
time to discover academic maladjustment. Academic maladjustment 
was defined as the receipt of a midterm deficiency notice in one or 
more courses. Outside work was calculated as the average number of 
hours worked a week during the first six weeks of fall quarter, 1954. 
Academic aptitude of the students was measured by the gross score on 
the A.C.E. The relationships between these variables for 59 members 
of the entering freshman class who did outside work during this period 
were then computed. 

This study failed to uncover any significant relationships among 
the variables under study. Freshmen do not appear to be handicapped 
in the initial academic adjustment by remunerative employment. 
Neither is the freshman handicapped by the size of his academic load. 

The implications of this study are clear. Academic counselors of 
freshman students need not be particularly concerned about the effect 
of outside work on the new student’s adjustment to college. In gen- 
eral, remunerative employment outside of college class hours will not 
be a handicap. 











Editorial Comment 


What Are We Worth? 


HEN a motion to raise dues was presented to the Boston meet- 
W ing last April, it carried by so slight a majority that it was 
reconsidered, and tabled. The matter of an increase in dues must be 
given further immediate consideration, however, because the whole 
program of the Association depends on its financial condition. To how 
great an extent our most valuable activities are determined by finances 
—and finances, with us, are dues—should be clear if we look back 
at the undertakings of the past few years which have been helpful 
to our members and economical to their institutions. 

Quite a few of us can remember the days when transcripts of all 
kinds, sorts, and varieties turned up, conveying such information as 
seemed suitable to the sender, but giving the recipient far too little to 
go on. It was by no means the fault of the senders, who acted in the 
best of faith; they simply had not had an opportunity to find out what 
had to be on a satisfactory transcript and what could well be left off. 
Then a committee of the Association prepared An Adequate Tran- 
script Guide. It was a hard and exacting job; but they did it so thor- 
oughly that now any registrar, no matter how inexperienced, knows 
what must be on a transcript, and consequently, what must be incor- 
porated in a permanent record. Today any neophyte can design a 
permanent record, because he knows what it must show, and he has, 
through transcripts, any number of examples of form. 

Most of us, perhaps, have had the baffling experience of digging out 
records half a century old, and trying to make something of them that 
could be transmitted elsewhere. To know that our own records are 
right is worth a great deal, and to know that we can properly send them 
out is worth as much. It was not too long ago that records had to be 
copied by typewriter when we sent transcripts; but now, thanks to the 
variety of duplicating machines, even the smallest colleges can save 
money by using one, especially since it seems likely that there will be 
more and more transferring of students. The duplicating machines save 
time, and they promote accuracy, for there is no chance of making an 
error on the transcript. 

There are many kinds of duplicating machines, and many kinds of 
other office equipment. Hearing about the merits of a great number of 
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them, as enthusiastically but not tersely presented by company repre- 
sentatives, has been a burden to registrars. Deciding on the appropriate 
machine has often been a matter of picking pretty much in the dark. 
But since an AACRAO committee has published Machine Equipment 
for Efficient Office Operation much of the darkness has lifted. Now 
we can find out before listening to company representatives just what 
sort of machinery we need, and how much it will cost, and what we 
can expect to do with it. We not only save time, but are able to choose 
among contending makes with considerable judgment. The commit- 
tee report is money in our pockets, quite a lot of it. 

Not only registrars are concerned with equipment. Admissions ofh- 
cers are doing a bigger and bigger business all the time, and must find 
ways and means to handle their correspondence, transcripts, digests, 
and so on, with dispatch and accuracy. They must keep pace with their 
applicants, and find out the best ways of doing so with reference to 
their own institutions’ size and complexity. Machine Equipment is 
again an investment guide. 

Admissions officers are naturally concerned with the prospective 
increase in number of applications, and what to do about it. They 
know that the crowd is at the doors, but their chief concern is how 
big the crowd will be at their own doors. College Age Population 
Trends, 1940-1970 gives, state by state, clues to the answer. Any ad- 
missions officer in any state can discover what he may expect, within 
such limits as are pointed out, for example, by Frank H. Bowles in his 
discussion, ‘Form and Direction of Growth in American Higher 
Education” (COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY, 31: 1, October 1955). The 
Impending Tidal Wave of Students not only gives further informa- 
tion; it also gives materials for discussion with colleagues in colleges 
and schools. 

One of the problems of admissions officers is how to find those 
students who will best profit by the offerings of their institutions, and 
the best way to find them is through co-operation with college and 
school officials active in guidance. How such co-operation is being 
accomplished, and how it may be improved, is shown in the remark- 
ably informative AACRAO publication, Secondary School—College 
Co-operation, which, with its thorough bibliography, gives and sug- 
gests answers to a multitude of questions that plague admissions 
officers, 

Likewise the Report of Credit Given will relieve the admissions 
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officer of many troubles, for here is a summary of policies of other 
institutions that will guide effectively when the Education Directory 
will not. It is hard to estimate how much correspondence, catalogue- 
searching, and crystal ball-gazing the AACRAO saves admissions 
officers. 

Registrars and admissions officers sometimes rise through the ranks; 
but they are often enough recruited from teaching faculty and adminis- 
trative people who are not too well aware of all the duties and 
methods of their new offices. For them—and incidentally for old- 
timers, too—AACRAO Policies and Procedures is invaluable. And 
for their education there is a succinct but satisfactory guide in Pro- 
fessional Training Recommended for the Registrar and Admissions 
Officer. These publications stimulate professional competence, and 
incidentally answer many questions as they arise. (All publications are 
listed on the inside back cover of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY. ) 

For a good many years, the Journal, later named COLLEGE AND 
UNIVERSITY, has presented to members of AACRAO and many other 
educational administrators discussions of various kinds, but all deal- 
ing with higher education. Some have been inquiries and analyses in 
fields peculiar to registrars and admissions officers; some have been 
articles of interest to a wider circle of readers. There has been regular 
presentation of synopses of articles in other publications, of book 
reviews, and of pertinent news about the profession and institutional 
changes. The past editors of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY succeeded 
excellently well in publishing an educational journal containing much 
of specific value to registrars and admissions officers. The co-operation 
of members of AACRAO will insure continuation of such a program. 

Professional competence involves acquaintance with professional 
terminology. It is therefore the hope of the AACRAO to publish 
soon a Glossary in which technical terms are explained. Here again 
the neophyte, or the registrar who does not have too much opportu- 
nity for travel, may learn what he needs to know for efficient corre- 
spondence and other work. 

We shall all need every assistance in dealing with the rising tide of 
our own students; but another wave has already begun to roll upon 
us, as any one can see who looks only briefly at the figures published 
by the Institute of International Education. Foreign students are 
swarming into our colleges and universities. In order to do the right 
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thing by them, we must understand their educational backgrounds, 
and be able to evaluate their past experiences. There is more to it than 
that, of course; but that is the first requisite. A number of helpful 
books have been published in an endeavor to educate registrars and 
admissions officers in the interpretation of foreign credentials, but as 
all of us know there is a great deal yet to be done. The plans of the 
AACRAO, suggested at the Boston meeting, include a thorough treat- 
ment of the evaluation of foreign credentials, which, if it materializes, 
will save time, money, and nervous energy. Tedious correspondence, 
troublesome delay, and dissatisfaction of students will be minimized. 

Past projects, such as those mentioned, have cost a great deal of 
money. None of it, one must observe, has got into the not very well 
lined pockets of those who did the work. AACRAO members have 
given time and energy to these studies; they have devoted evenings 
and week ends and vacations to their undertakings; they have just 
plain worked. For their labors they have been paid nothing, nor have 
the institutions which freed some of their time had any remuneration. 
Committee members have not even gained fame. They have simply 
done a job that needed doing because they were devoted to their pro- 
fession, and believed that they could improve it. 

But there has been vast correspondence. There has been travel, ex- 
hausting rather than delightful. There has been revision and rerevi- 
sion. There has been printing. It has all resulted in what has saved us 
and our institutions time and money: it has been an investment, for 
the colleges and universities we represent as well as for our own 
offices. The AACRAO is in a position to save every one more work 
and money—if it has the funds to go on with. 

If AACRAO dues go up, as proposed at the Boston meeting, the 
increase will look large to college administrators, especially those of 
small colleges that are having a rough time at best making ends meet. 
Yet the materials already sent out by the AACRAO have, or could 
have, saved the colleges and universities more than any small raise in 
dues might amount to. Future publications, such as have been indi- 
cated, will mean further saving: for in a registrar's office and in an 
admissions office it doesn’t take much to save quite a sum in secretarial 
time alone. 

The projects of the AACRAO will save money. They will make 
our professional work quicker and more efficient. They will encour- 
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age good will from administration and students and faculty. Like 
those already in our hands, future publications will be an investment, 
and one that starts paying off right away. 

For this reason only—to enable the AACRAO to continue work 
that is advantageous to all of us—the Executive Committee asks for 
an increase in dues. The increase will not be a gift; it will be an in- 
vestment. There are many who will gladly do the hard work simply 
for satisfaction in doing what is best for the profession. If we support 


them, their work will support us. 
S. A. N. 


Note: Any member of AACRAO who would like to inspect the auditor’s report 
of the Association for 1954-1955 is invited to do so in the office of any member of 
the Executive Committee. Copies of the complete report will also be available for 
inspection throughout the period of the annual meeting in Detroit, April 17-20, 
1956. 








Book Reviews 


Arthur Bestor, The Restoration of Learning: a Program for Re- 
deeming the Unfulfilled Promise of American Education. New York: 
Alfred A. Knopf, 1955. Pp. xviii + 459. $6.00. 

With the publication in 1953 of his Educational Wastelands: the Retreat 
from Learning, Arthur Bestor, Professor of History in the University of 
Illinois, became almost overnight one of the most controversial of the 
present-day critics of our public schools. Mr. Bestor now comes forth with 
his new book: The Restoration of Learning: a Program for Redeeming the 
Unfulfilled Promise of American Education. This is a vastly more temper- 
ate, more gentlemanly, and evenly reasoned volume than his Educational 
Wastelands. Mr. Bestor still has his emotional block with regard to the 
work of the so-called professional educationists, But in his new volume, it is 
happily obvious that Mr. Bestor is more concerned with a re-establishing of 
the principles of sound educational policies and practices than in the mere 
passing of harsh and questionable judgments on what his fellow educators 
have been doing in recent years. 

There was need for a book like the Educational Wastelands. There was 
a greater urgency, however, for a volume like the Restoration of Learning. 
It was the dancing of a happy star that made it possible for the same author 
to satisfy both needs. 

As Mr. Bestor tells us in his informative Preface: ‘The Restoration of 
Learning is offered as a new work, not a revision of the old, though it does 
preserve the most important parts of the latter.” Seven of the twenty-nine 
chapters of the new volume are substantially the same as they were in the 
Educational Wastelands; seven chapters, although based upon material in 
the earlier volume, have been so revised and amplified as to be substantially 
new; but the remaining fifteen chapters are, to all intents and purposes, 
entirely new. Such a redaction makes it possible for Mr. Bestor to present 
his ideas on education in running form, unimpeded by any necessity for 
exasperating detours into the pages of an earlier publication. 

Mr. Bestor is anxious that there be no misunderstanding relative to the 
fundamental purpose of The Restoration of Learning. In Chapter 8, he 
writes: ‘The thesis of this book is that schools exist to teach something, 
and that this something is the power to think. To assert this, of course, is to 
assert the importance of good teaching.” In Chapter 23, he gives us a re- 
statement of this guiding idea. As he there states: “The thesis of this chap- 
ter is the thesis of the book as a whole—that American democratic educa- 
tion must have a qualitative purpose as well as a quantitative spread. Im- 
plicit is the assertion that one kind of education is mot just as good as 
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another. If this thesis is correct, then American education can move for- 
ward only if we devise the means for discriminating between the funda- 
mental and the trivial and only if we consistently direct our resources to- 
ward strengthening the former.” 

It is Mr, Bestor’s thematic contention that the best kind of education is 
intellectual education. It is training of this sort that alone equips young 
men and women with the power to think. As Mr. Bestor contends: ‘‘Cer- 
tain intellectual disciplines are fundamental in the public-school curriculum 
because they are fundamental in modern life. Reading, writing, and arith- 
metic are indispensable studies in the elementary school because no intellec- 
tual life worthy of the name is possible or conceivable without these partic- 
ular skills. Science, mathematics, history, English, and foreign languages 
are essentials of the secondary-school curriculum because contemporary 
intellectual life has been built upon a foundation of these particular disci- 
plines. Some, but by no means all, of these studies can be described as 
‘traditional.’ This fact, however, has next to nothing to do with the case. 
It is not tradition, but a realistic appraisal of the modern world, that points 
out these disciplines as fundamental.” It is thorough intellectual training 
in these fundamental disciplines that the schools should make possible for 
every boy and girl, regardless of family background or economic status. As 
Mr. Bestor states in this connection: “The founders of the American pub- 
lic-school system repudiated the idea that there are two kinds of education: 
one designed to prepare ordinary citizens to adjust themselves to the lives 
they are going to lead, and the other designed to give a selected few the 
fundamental intellectual training that will enable them to understand great 
ideas and wrestle with great problems.” There are, of course, difficulties 
involved in the gigantic task of giving sound intellectual training to all 
boys and girls who nowadays must, by law in every state, attend the second- 
ary schools through their sixteenth year. In recognition of this difficulty, 
Mr. Bestor observes: ‘‘I am not seeking to minimize the difficulty of giving 
to the children of all the people the intellectual and cultural background 
that belonged in the past only to those brought up in surroundings of 
opulence, leisure, and privilege. I am simply asserting that to do this was 
precisely the task which a democratic educational system was created to 
perform.” 

It is obvious that Mr. Bestor has thought long and seriously about the 
problems confronting our educational system from the elementary schools 
on upward through the graduate departments of our colleges and univer- 
sities. To a number of these problems, he has taken the time and trouble to 
suggest solutions. He has, for instance, suggestions as to how to bridge the 
yawning gap that nowadays exists between those who are actually using 
intellectual training in the sciences and professions and in business and 
public life, and those who are supposed to be laying the foundations for 
this intellectual training in the public schools; he has suggestions as to how 
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the public-school teachers and the college professors may be brought into 
closer association; suggestions as to how the work of the training of 
teachers should be reorganized ; suggestions as to how greater meaning and 
significance might be given to the requirements for teacher certification ; 
suggestions as to how the professional standing of classroom teachers may 
be improved; suggestions relative to the Herculean problem of educating 
the slow learner; and he has suggestions relative to the establishment of a 
scholarship program that would aid the ablest of our high-school graduates 
in the securing of a college education. Different people will have different 
opinions as to the workability as well as administrability of many of the 
proposals which Mr. Bestor thus offers, particularly his proposal for the 
solution of the problem of educating the slow learner. But Mr. Bestor offers 
us these suggestions for whatever virtue we may find in them. 

There are other problems, however, which remain too large for Mr. 
Bestor to cope with adequately even in the four hundred and fifty-nine 
pages of his new volume. These are the really troublesome problems in the 
basic areas of indifference to learning, motivation, the making of a course 
of study relevant to the interests of an unselected student body, the crea- 
tion of a classroom environment conducive to intellectual effort, and an 
understanding of the interrelationship between the vocational and the cul- 
tural. As Mr. Bestor rightfully insists, whatever the answer to problems 
such as these may be, it must not be one of surrender. But it is precisely by 
reason of their unwillingness to accept an answer of surrender that thought- 
ful educators have been grappling with problems such as these for years. 
And the irony of it all is that certain of their programs of action designed 
to do something constructive about these things have led to the creation of 
some of the very conditions which Mr. Bestor finds greatest occasion to 
deplore. 

In the interval between the writing of his Educational Wastelands and 
the writing of The Restoration of Learning, Mr. Bestor has discovered that 
even among the members of his pet peeve, “the interlocking directorate of 
professional educationists,”” there have been many thoughtful men and 
women who have all along labored for a realization of the very ideals 
which he upholds, He is now careful, therefore, to accord deserved tribute 
to the “thousands of public schools in which high standards are maintained 
by teachers and administrators whose devotion to learning is unshaken.” 
And Mr. Bestor has now also come to understand with much greater clarity 
than before that the professional educationists are not alone to be held ac- 
countable for the schism that has been permitted to develop between our 
secondary schools on the one hand and our institutions of higher learning 
on the other, particularly our divisions of the liberal arts and sciences. As 
he observes in this connection: 

“For this situation scholars themselves are partly to blame. As their 
responsibilities within their own fields have grown greater—in graduate 
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instruction, in research, and in public service—they have tended to turn 
their backs upon the problems of elementary and secondary education. 
Though they have had little use for the doctrines that the department of 
pedagogy is inculcating, they have nevertheless turned over to it the princi- 
pal responsibility for training prospective teachers. This has seemed the 
easiest way out to far too many professors in the liberal arts and sciences. 
Their mutterings of discontent have been less significant than their audible 
sighs of relief. They are reaping today the whirlwind which their indiffer- 
ence and acquiescence have helped to sow.” 

It is Mr. Bestor’s contention that too many of the so-called “integrated” 
courses, which are nowadays offered by a number of our colleges and uni- 
versities as well as by a number of our secondary schools, fall far short of 
the results they are supposed to achieve. The purpose of such courses is to 
give students instruction in the art of “synthesis,” or the tying together of 
significant segments of different areas of knowledge into a unified whole. 
But all too often such courses merely succeed in producing an intellectual 
chaos in the minds of the students involved. The great trouble is that most 
such courses are offered at too early a stage in the curriculum. In the very 
nature of things, an “integrated” course is an advanced course because it 
presupposes on the part of the students concerned the possession of some 
reasonable amount of significant information for the mind to draw upon, 
and the mind cannot draw upon that which it does not possess. As Mr. 
Bestor writes in this connection: ‘Synthesis is a step in thinking that pre- 
supposes a prior step of analysis, But the so-called ‘integrated’ programs of 
the American Schools—the ‘core curriculum,’ the ‘common learnings pro- 
gram,’ and the like—are efforts to produce a synthesis of knowledge before 
there is any analyzed and ordered knowledge to integrate.” 

When confronted with the wealth of characters and subject matter in 
Chaucer's Canterbury Tales, the distinguished poet and critic John Dryden 
felt called upon to observe: “But enough of this: there is such a variety of 
game springing up before me, that I am distracted in my choice, and know 
not which to follow. ’Tis sufficient to say, according to the proverb, that 
here is God’s plenty.” These is, similarly, a ‘‘God’s plenty” in The Restora- 
tion of Learning. And it is earnestly to be hoped that the reader will associ- 
ate this ‘‘God’s plenty” with the ideas in which the book abounds, more so 
than with the questionable generalizations which one wishes were not there, 
or with the lethal blasts which the author still feels compelled to fire away 
at certain of the more unfortunate representatives of “the interlocking 
directorate of professional educationists.” 

Equally as controversial as Mr. Bestor’s Educational Wastelands was an 
article which he contributed to the September 19, 1953, issue of School and 
Society, with the title “On the Education and Certification of Teachers.” 
Amid the rash of replies which this article incubated was the assertion of 
one of Mr. Bestor’s critics: “I prefer to leave it to others to continue his 
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education, which he seems to wish to carry on in public.” Apropos of this 
remark, Mr. Bestor observes in the Preface to his Restoration of Learning: 
“I am proud rather than ashamed to be considered educable, and I trust 
that I shall continue to learn, in private or in public, till the end of my 
days.” In his Restoration of Learning, Mr. Bestor has continued his educa- 
tion in public, and without the shades drawn, and because he has done so 
he has contributed to the education of countless others as well and has 


rendered to education at all levels an intellectual service. 
W. G. B. 


Problems of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Higher Educa- 
tion, ed. by Catherine R. Rich. Washington: The Catholic University 
of America Press, 1955. Pp. vi + 208. $2.75. 

This volume, to which attention was briefly called in the October issue of 
the Journal, is a review of the “Proceedings” of a workshop in the “Prob- 
lems of Registrars and Admissions Officers in Higher Education,” con- 
ducted at the Catholic University of America in Washington, D.C., June 
11 to June 22, 1954. It entails a series of nine papers on various aspects of 
the work of a registrar or an admissions officer. 

In the first paper, by Alfred D. Donovan, the development of the 
Office of the Registrar is traced. The usual plea to raise the dignity and 
function of the registrar to a higher plane in the administrative order is 
made by the author. The underlying spirit of this article, however, is that 
the registrar, as the beadle of old, should see his role as a service function 
and should labor accordingly in the vineyard of his particular institution 
as the animate rational being interpreting his inanimate records to assist 
the other administrative officers of his institution in charting the future. 

The second paper, by Thomas A. Garrett, deals with Recruiting. It lists 
the various media of recruiting, from visits to the high schools to alumni 
activities and the distribution of movies and publications. The usual dis- 
satisfaction with College Days is voiced, and some of the sins of high 
school counselors and admissions officers are enumerated. 

Admissions as such are covered in a rather lengthy treatise by E. Vincent 
O’Brien. The areas of communication, curriculum, counseling, and co- 
operation with the secondary schools are listed as the key areas of the 
work of the admissions office. The problems of the foreign student come 
in for consideration, and the author makes a plea for more understanding 
in this area. 

Registration as such is briefly covered in the fourth paper by Elwood C. 
Kastner, under the headings of what should the student expect from regis- 
tration, what should the faculty expect from registration, and what should 
the administration expect from registration. Methods of achieving these 
expectations are enumerated in each case. 

Records in a university are discussed in another paper by Irene M. 
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Davis. Reference is made to the Transcript Guide of the Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers and to the fact that the 
essentials of a good academic record are practically identical with those 
of an adequate transcript. 

Records in a college are discussed in a separate section by Sister Helen 
Margaret Peck, with emphasis upon the proper practices in smaller insti- 
tutions. 

In the section on Publicity and Public Relations, the paper by Charles A. 
Brecht, while rather vague in its purposes, does mention ways in which 
the registrar and admissions officer can assist public-relations people in 
doing their job. It likewise points up again that all administrative and 
faculty personnel must be conscious of their publics. 

In the paper on Reports and Forms, by Mr. Donovan, an emphasis on 
good organization of records to make reports easier to compile is sug- 
gested. The preparation of certain studies is suggested to assist other ad- 
ministrative offices. 

Publications are discussed by Miss Rich with quite a lot of repetition of 
the subjects covered in other papers of the workshop. Statistical reports; 
view books and promotional brochures; special publications on work- 
shops, adult education, etc.; commencement programs and announcements, 
or special events and commemorative programs, are discussed as well as 
the class-schedule and the annual Report of the Registrar. The publication 
of the catalogue is discussed at some length, and what should and should 
not be included is also considered from the author's point of view. 

Testing in Relation to Admissions is covered in a paper by James P. 
O'Connor, which indicates that (1) a program of admissions should be 
one of continuing research on a local basis, (2) standards for admission 
to various departments of a college should be individualized, and (3) a 
testing program should be integrated with the counseling program. 

Ronald Thompson discusses briefly but clearly ‘The Implications of 
Increased Enrollments for University Administrators.” He states: First, 
get the facts; Second, let the facts be known; and, Third, stimulate action— 
help build and plan. 

A brief summary closes the book. 

This volume suffers from the common ailment of any collected series 
of papers. There is little continuity, and each author approaches his topic 
in his own way. There is no index or outline to assist the reader. The re- 
viewer gets the impression that a “broad swipe” has been taken at the 
field of endeavor of the registrar and the admissions officer with no inte- 
grating factor to guide the reader. The articles on Registration and the 
Implications of Increased Enrollment were found to be the clearest and 
most valuable to this reviewer. 

RICHARD M. KEEFE 
Director of Admissions 
St. Louis University 
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John Dale Russell, The Finance of Higher Education, Revised 
Edition. Chicago: The University of Chicago Press, 1954. Pp. xix + 
416. 

For everyone committed to the point of view that “every dollar that 
can be saved by more effective methods of management contributes toward 
a greater production of the essential educational services which institutions 
are set up to render,” this book must become both a matter of required 
reading and continuing reference. Through his teaching, lecturing, writing, 
and conference discussions, John Dale Russell has established for himself 
a reputation for professional excellence which is nowhere lacking in this 
revision of his already widely accepted study of The Finance of Higher 
Education. 

Brought up to date in bibliography and in statistical data, the book is a 
complete and thorough review of the subject of the finance and business 
administration of higher institutions. The author does not attempt to pro- 
vide the details of technical procedures in business management. His con- 
cern is with problems, principles, and the approaches to common prob- 
lems. At times, there seems to be too extensive a treatment of historical 
aspects of the problems and the advantages and disadvantages of various 
approaches to the problems. However, when one is reminded of the 
wide audience of graduate students and practicing administrators for 
whom the book is written, the objection is put aside and the book used 
selectively to suit individual purposes. 

The bibliographies appended to each chapter are a rich source of re- 
lated reading and, of course, Dr. Russell makes wide use of sources in his 
study. Nevertheless, the reader is never left in doubt as to the position of 
John Dale Russell with regard to any matter discussed in his book. His 
combining of historical reports, review of current practices, and precepts 
as stated by the author is a highlight of the book. 

Without suggesting that any portion of this book may be bypassed 
without loss, it seems appropriate to single out several chapters as out- 
standingly helpful to the college business officer. These include the chapters 
on Classification of Expenditures, Management of Endowment and Other 
Trust Funds, and Purchasing. In a chapter on Financial Assistance to Stu- 
dents, Dr. Russell discusses many aspects of the problems which, probably, 
are not generally thought of in connection with financial aid. He attacks 
vigorously the idea that full-cost tuition fees be charged. Holding strongly 
to the principle that in any social enterprise contributions should be in 
proportion to the ability of the contributor to pay, he brands as a violation 
of fundamental educational policy the policy of support of higher educa- 
tion by means of “parent fees.” Dr. Russell also notes, in this connection, 
that not more than one-seventh of the students enrolled in college could 
attend if their parents had to pay the full cost of their education. 

Although he points out that the business office has no direct responsibility 
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for raising of funds, Dr. Russell nevertheless reviews in a chapter on Finan- 
cial Promotion the methods and organization for fund-raising and, in 
particular, reviews carefully and well the receipt of gifts on an annuity 
basis. It is well worth careful study by any college officer charged with 
responsibility for fund raising. 

EDWARD J. MORTOLA 

Vice President and Provost 

Pace College 


Secondary School-College Co-operation: an Obligation to Youth. 
A study prepared by a subcommittee of the Committee on Special 
Projects of the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and 
Admissions Officers. Clyde Vroman, University of Michigan, Ann 
Arbor, Michigan. (35¢ a copy; 30¢ if ordered in lots of over 25) 

In this little pamphlet of 83 pages is to be found the most comprehen- 
sive account of the areas in which secondary schools and colleges need to 
develop harmonious co-operation, and the extent to which this has been 
achieved up to the present. It is the work of a committee appointed by the 
American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
of which Clyde Vroman of the University of Michigan was chairman. 
This committee surveyed the field thoroughly, and edited and re-edited its 
work; the present report is the final product. Approximately 200 individ- 
uals representing admissions officers and registrars co-operated in the 
process by submitting a synopsis of their present practices. The bibliogra- 
phy for these 83 pages alone fills 17 pages with from 18 to 20 citations on 
each page. The result is a production which is scientific, comprehensive, 
and stimulating. Admissions officers and registrars will read it with great 
profit, for they will either be stimulated by the many and various ideas 
contained in it or will feel reassured upon discovering that they are already 
following the best practices of their contemporaries. 

It is interesting to observe that schools of higher education have increas- 
ingly put the work of their admissions officers upon a professional basis. 
Recruitment has yielded to the more worthy objective of meeting the stu- 
dents’ needs with the right school. Nor do they indiscriminately urge all 
to go to college. It is a selective process for those who possess the interests 
and knowledge required. In this booklet, the basic means by which admis- 
sion is secured are fully treated. The admission forms, the school record, 
the recommendations of the high school principal or other officials, and 
the College Board or other entrance tests as now being used by the colleges, 
are examined. The study of these practices reveals also that the admissions 
officers have in many cases made great contributions to the whole field 
of guidance. New York University, for example, publishes a booklet on 
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How to Study. Massachusetts Institute of Technology sends its faculty mem- 
bers to many parts of the country to discuss engineering with students who 
have ability in this field without attempting to persuade them to attend 
M.I.T. Indiana’s Committee on High School-College Co-operation pub- 
lishes biannually A Guide for Counselors in Indiana High Schools. Other 
schools hold career conferences to help students determine their vocations. 

Two observations, however, may be made not especially in criticism, 
but rather in evaluation. While the title suggests the whole area of high 
school-college co-operation, the content of this booklet is almost wholly 
confined to admissions practices and matters related to it. Subject-matter 
areas have not been touched, although this committee feels that something 
of this nature should follow—to which this reviewer wishes to give hearty 
approval. 

This reviewer also feels that the inclusion of several high school coun- 
selors on the National Committee might have changed the slant of the 
report on some things which the secondary schools have found most 
valuable. A case in point is the so-called ‘College Days,” which the report 
has a tendency to belittle. For secondary school men in large college-going 
areas they are a godsend. They make possible a direct contact between 
the college and the prospective student, which procedure every counsellor 
encourages. They form a focal high point in a college guidance program. 

Even with these weaknesses the report is a major step in surveying the 
field of High School-College Relationship and therefore extremely valu- 
able. 

W. E. KETTELKAMP, Assistant Principal 
University City Senior High School 
University City, Missouri. 


Teachers for Tomorrow, Bulletin No. 2 of the Fund for the Ad- 
vancement of Education, New York, 1955. Pp. 72. 

“Growth is nothing new in American education. . . . What is new in 
the present situation is a sharply accelerated rate of growth in enrollments 
coupled with a severe shortage of well-qualified teachers—a combination 
which threatens to cause a progressive deterioration of quality at all levels 
of education over the next two decades.” On this note of gloom Teachers 
for Tomorrow opens; and to substantiate the thesis there is ample, though 
simple, statistical material, largely presented in graphical form. 

The study begins with a consideration of the rising birth-rate and the 
rising number of those seeking more years of education—figures familiar 
to those who have read the publications of AACRAO compiled by Ronald 
Thompson. Increasing numbers of pupils and students will need more and 
more teachers; but how many more? In the schools, the teaching force 
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must expand more in the next ten years than in the past thirty-five; in the 
colleges, it must expand by two to three times as much in the next fifteen 
years as in the past twenty-five. 

There seems to be little chance that we can expect such expansion. There 
are not enough students preparing for such work, to begin with. Growing 
teacher shortage threatens the quality of American education, but we still 
have not faced up to what we have to do to attract young people to the 
profession. 

To begin with, we do not accord teachers the professional prestige we 
give, for instance, physicians and lawyers. We underpay teachers. We do 
not make of the teacher's position one that challenges the interest of 
talented people. On the average, a railroad fireman makes more than an 
associate professor in a large state university. Auto workers make more 
than teachers in small city high schools. Whereas forty-one percent of our 
physicians and surgeons earn $10,000 or more, only six percent of all 
teachers, including college presidents, do so. (Figures for 1949 and 1953.) 

The general level of teachers’ salaries is too low; the rate of advance- 
ment is too slow; promotion is not based on performance, but on time 
served; and top salaries are much too low. More than that, however, what 
is expected of the teacher is quite unlike what we expect of other profes- 
sional people, whom we want to see stick to their last. A school teacher 
must spend twenty-one to sixty-nine per cent of each school day on 
housekeeping and clerical activities, and more than four hours a week 
outside school on records and clerical work. There is little in such a pro- 
gram to attract a young man or woman of talent and ambition! What im- 
provements can be made are shown in a brief account of the experiment 
in Bay City, Michigan. 

Other ways and means toward improvement are suggested. On the 
whole, however, the study gives the impression that we are going to have 
to use all the wits we have, and a great deal of money, to make sure that 
our children and their children do not grow up to be horrible examples of 
the truth of James Madison’s statement (quoted in the study), that “popu- 
lar government without popular education is a prologue to a farce or a 
tragedy.” 

Copies of Teachers for Tomorrow may be had from the offices of the 
Fund for the Advancement of Education, 655 Madison Avenue, New 
York 21, N.Y. Here is lucidly presented and incontrovertible evidence 
to support argument that we must move quickly and wisely. The study 
quotes Benjamin Franklin, who knew long ago that “the good Education 
of Youth has been esteemed by wise Men in all Ages, as the surest 
Foundation of the Happiness both of private Families and of Common- 


wealths.”’ 
S. A. N. 
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John Useem and Ruth Hill Useem, The Western-Educated Man in 
India. New York: The Dryden Press, 1955. Pp. xviii + 237. $3.00. 


Student exchange programs have formed an important part of cross- 
cultural relations during recent decades. In these days when the relationship 
between the Western and non-Western worlds is undergoing rapid change 
and modification, a competent study of the effectiveness and consequences 
of a Western education for Eastern students is most welcome. This study 
of Indian students who have been educated in the West and returned to 
their native India is the result of a joint project of the Edward W. Hazen 
Foundation and Michigan State College’s Area Research Center. It is but 
one of a series of studies which are designed to investigate the consequences 
of intercultural contacts such as those brought about by the interchange of 
students of various cultures and societies. In order for the study to be 
effective, it had necessarily to be limited. The authors concentrated their 
study in the State of Bombay in India and limited their survey to men 
and women who had been trained in the United Kingdom and the United 
States. 

Findings in three basic areas are reported by the authors. Changes in 
the character and outlook of the individual brought about by a Western 
education and resulting contacts with a people and culture other than his 
own are first discussed. Such changes are related to individual differences, 
the environment from which the individual came, and the social situation 
to which he returned. Few Indians, it is suggested, sought a foreign 
education primarily to change their character and outlook; “‘yet, in retro- 
spect, most list this as the most concrete gain derived from their foreign 
training.” 

The authors next turn to a consideration of the ways in which the 
foreign-educated use their knowledge, abilities, and technical skills in 
their positions of employment after their return to India. This study makes 
it clear that a foreign education is an advantage for an Indian who is seek- 
ing a position in the highly competitive market of the middle classes, but 
also that less than ten per cent of the Western-trained men and women 
find positions in the field for which they have had special training. In 
spite of what is generally regarded as undeveloped India’s need for trained 
persons to direct the development of the country’s resources and the utiliza- 
tion of its manpower, many Western-educated persons are not placed in 
jobs in which they are qualified to make their most significant contribu- 
tion to India’s growth as an independent nation. 

The final area in which the authors report concerns the implications of a 
foreign education for international understanding. The authors conclude 
that the Western training of Indian students has resulted in a moderate 
gain in international understanding, “understanding” here defined not as 
involving approval of the actions of another people but as indicating some 
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measure of comprehension of the reasons which underlie the actions of a 
foreign nation and its people. The key issue which, more than any other, 
divides Indians and Westerners was shown by this research project to be 
the differing conceptions of power and its use by those nations which pos- 
sess it in abundance. 

The book concludes with a series of recommendations by the authors 
which, if tried, have at least the possibility of bringing about an increased 
effectiveness in foreign education programs for Indian students. Two of 
these recommendations seem particularly significant. The first concerns the 
establishment by foundations and associations which bring Indian students 
to the West, of a carefully conceived and administered program of select- 
ing those students who undertake foreign training, the selection of such 
students having been, up to now, very haphazard. The second recommenda- 
tion has to do with continuing aid to the Indian student after he has 
returned to India, both in regard to the location of suitable employment 
and the providing of adequate facilities for continuing research in his 
chosen field—facilities which are not often available in India. This latter 
recommendation seems to have far-reaching possibilities; it opens an area 
related to the Western education of Indian students which has not thus 
far been explored. It might be well for foundations and associations con- 
cerned with exchange-student programs to allocate some of their resources 
for experiments in this area. 

It is hoped that this is but one study among many which will be con- 
cerned with the social and educational effects of intercultural contacts 
brought about by exchange-student programs and other plans for the ex- 
posure of limited numbers of people to cultures other than their own. 
Those ccnnected with associations or foundations which have some re- 
sponsibility for exchange-student programs, educators in whose schools 
foreign students enroll, and all who are interested in intercultural relations 
in this day when the relationship between the East and the West is of 
increasing importance, will want to give this study their careful considera- 
tion. 

STANLEY LusBy 
Department of Religion 
Miami University 


Guy E. Snavely, The Church and the Four-Year College, New 
York: Harper & Brothers, 1955. Pp. viii + 216. $3.50. 

Although most of us are aware that the various denominations have had 
a great deal to do with establishment of colleges and universities in the 
United States, it still may come as a surprise to learn that of 562 colleges, 
292 are affiliated with some Protestant church group; 149 are founded, 
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controlled, and supported by the Roman Catholic Church; and two by 
Jewish groups. Of the first 120 colleges founded in our country, about 100 
were established under church auspices. 

Times are hard for colleges now. Dr. Snavely shows that times were 
always hard for colleges, and for no institutions was the way harder or 
more complicated than for those with church connections. Some did not 
succeed ; but that so many are still operating is a tribute to the continued 
determination of the churches of America that our young people shall 
have a sound education. The educational works of the churches may best 
be described by the biblical adjective, mighty. 

Dr. Snavely lists church-connected colleges, and gives brief histories of 
many of them. He likewise gives credit to an imposing number of church- 
men and laymen who wrought valiantly. Here is a book to keep on hand 
on reference shelves—and to turn to now and then when the going gets 
tough, It is a record of wisdom and courage that gave us our inheritance. 

S. A. N. 


Manual for Boards of Regents, Santa Fe, N.M.: Board of Educa- 
tional Finance, 1955. Pp. vi + 38. 


The New Mexico Board of Educational Finance, of which John Dale 
Russell is Chancellor and Executive Secretary, has published a useful small 
statement of the legal position, the duties, and the relationships of boards 
of regents, or trustees, of colleges and universities. The first part is of 
limited interest, for it deals briefly with the legal situation in New Mexico. 

The section on the functions of a board of regents, however, gives in a 
few pages what not only regents and college administrators ought to know, 
but what the nonacademic man should understand about academic opera- 
tion. There is nothing new in it—there is nothing new in the whole discus- 
sion; but like the rest of the booklet, it gives briefly what everybody ought 
to know. 

The sections on principles of board operation and relations of the board 
with the chief executive officer are likewise useful for reference. If there 
is One point emphasized, it is that the board is legislative and not executive. 

Service on such a board is a public trust, and appointment to one is 
recognition of unusual civic responsibility. A board may go far toward mak- 
ing or breaking an institution. Fortunately, as is pointed out explicitly, 
almost all our regents and trustees throughout the country have accepted 
their responsibilities, and have done so excellent a job that we may con- 
tinue our unique American system of academic government without doubts 


as to its future suitability. 
S. A. N. 








In the Journals* 
E. T. 


The Educational Record for October 1955 carries a symposium of opin- 
ions on the prospective increase in student enrollment, consisting of brief 
contributions by some thirty college presidents, Representing institutions 
large, small, and in between; public and private ; coeducational and for men 
or for women, the presidents express their points of view on what their 
colleges can do and plan to do. It is interesting to observe that almost all 
their attention is given to the physical aspects of the problem: there seems 
to be a minimum of interest in speculation on curricular matters. The 
opinions are so varied that a summary is out of the question; and even if 
possible, it would be unjust to such a collection of important utterances. 
It is enough to say that these brief discussions carry much information on 
what we may anticipate in the future. 


In the same issue of The Educational Record, President Louis T. Benezet 
of Colorado College considers “The Liberal Arts College: Some Future 
Functions.” And here the principal emphasis is on finding “stronger and 
surer ways of liberally educating more people.” It is at first surprising to 
read that a weakness of liberal arts colleges today “‘is their shaky faith in 
the strength of their own values . . . in particular . . . the value of freedom 
of the mind.” Another weakness is the failure to inspire academic honor 
in our students. During the few years left before the great numbers of 
students appear it would be wise to spend time clarifying our values and 
finding out how they may best be taught. 

Methods of teaching need review, and study should be given to the 
problem of ‘how to teach more or less abstract concepts to broader ranges 
of mental ability.” We have also to learn “the value of group relationship 
in thinking and learning.” President Benezet mentions other needs of the 
future, and concludes with a statement of the need of “achieving a demo- 
cratic Christian community—Christian if you please in its nonexclusive 
sense. .. . The achievement of a true community among students, faculty, 
administration and staff is a subject for a conference in itself.” “Perhaps 
the challenge of sheer quantity of student demand will be our best op- 
portunity yet in the liberal arts college to consume our dross, and refine 
our gold.” 

* Readers who find articles that should be discussed in this department are urged 


to send résumés or references to Miss Eleanor Tibbetts, Registrar, Gallaudet College, 
Washington 2, D.C. 
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There is a brief paper in The Educational Record for October 1955 by 
Lt. Gen. H. R. Harmon, USAF, in which he presents “The Educational 
Objectives and the Proposed Academic Program of the Air Force Acad- 
emy.” It sounds valid enough; but before it is taken at face value it is en- 
lightening to read the article in Harper’s for November 1955 by Charles A. 
Fenton, entitled “The Ivy-Covered Wild Blue Yonder.” Unlike General 
Harmon, who must speak officially, Mr. Fenton is allusive, witty, and 
devastating. It is necessary to read his whole paper to appreciate his criti- 
cism, but it is worth the time. 

Mr. Fenton might be summed up in two of his own sentences: ‘“The 
West Point curriculum and methods of instruction are superior to any 
other secondary school in America; and then: “There is considerable 
evidence that their (i.e., the Air Force Academy’s) courses and instruction 
will represent a further inflation of the already watered stock of the West 
Point liberal arts.” Without evidence the charge would be intolerable; but 
there is, unfortunately, much evidence presented. 


“Teaching as a Career,’ by Earl W. Anderson of Ohio State University, 
was recently published by the Office of Education. In introducing his sub- 
ject, Mr. Anderson points out that “the time required for him (a young 
person) to explore thoroughly a possible vocational choice is very small 
in comparison to the years he will spend in the one he chooses,” and in 
his conclusion states that ‘for many, teaching is an attractive life of warm 
and deep satisfactions. For others it could be dismal drudgery.” The an- 
swers he gives to the questions on the importance of teaching, the duties, 
the requirements for, the method of getting employment, the salary ex- 
pectation, the retirement provisions, and the possibility of enjoying the 
work are designed to help a young person decide whether teaching is for 
him. In his answers he includes the field of college teaching, as well as 
those of nursery, elementary, and secondary teaching. 


In “Teachers for Tomorrow,’ Bulletin No. 2 of The Fund for the 
Advancement of Education established by the Ford Foundation, the data 
and statistics make clear that, on the basis of our present arrangements for 
recruiting, training, and utilizing teachers, there is no possibility of solving 
the teacher shortage problem and consequently of averting a deterioration 
in the quality of American education, To solve the problem, and to raise 
rather than lower the quality of education in the years ahead, will require 
fundamental changes in our present practices. 

The statistics on the increased birth rate and the expectation of larger 
and larger increases in school and college enrollments are familiar to most 
of us. It would take half of all college graduates over the next ten years to 
meet our need for new teachers, but only one-fifth of all 1954 graduates of 
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four-year colleges entered school teaching. The large majority of new 
college graduates, and especially those with great ability, will be diverted 
from teaching by the slow rate of advancement as compared with other 
occupations. “To remain in education and yet advance beyond his less able 
peers, the outstanding teacher usually must stop teaching and enter ad- 
ministration.” The need for new college teachers will far outstrip the 
supply of new Ph.D’s, and by 1970 only 20% of college teachers may be 
Ph.D’s as against 40% today. The problem is to find ways to avoid the 
erosion of educational quality at all levels. This erosion has already 
started. For instance, 46% of the nation’s public high schools offer no 
foreign languages, 23% offer neither physics nor chemistry, and 24% 
offer no geometry. 

By improving the utilization of teachers we can improve the educational 
results achieved, the salaries we can afford to pay them, the esteem in which 
we hold them, and the caliber of those we get. Three suggestions for 
bringing about this improvement are: the use of assistants to free teachers 
so they can spend full time on teaching and professional growth, as in 
Bay City’s teacher-aide experiment; the use of educational television and 
other means of extending the effectiveness of our outstanding teachers to 
more students; and greater reliance upon the power of the student to 
learn for himself. 


A description of the Bay City teacher-aide experiment mentioned above 
is given by Arthur D. Morse in the November 11, 1955, issue of Collier’s. 
The article is entitled, “Bay City Beats the Teacher Shortage.” By use of 
a stop-watch survey of the 137 teachers in the Bay City elementary schools 
it was found that 26% of a teacher’s time was devoted to nonteaching 
chores. Next came the recruitment of aides who would serve to relieve 
the teacher of routine work much as nurses’ aides help the nurses. The 
salary offered was one-half that of a teacher and the size of the class was 
increased 50% (from 30 to 45). Many housewives and working women 
with an interest in education and talents and skills to offer were available 
for selection for the jobs. The aide distributes work materials, checks at- 
tendance, handles collections such as milk funds and Christmas and Easter 
seal purchases, conducts drills and reviews with part of the class while the 
teacher presents new work to others, takes care of minor accidents, keeps 
the room dusted and in order, and handles many clerical details, thus allow- 
ing the teacher more time for making lesson plans, giving assignments, 
conducting recitations, and giving individual help and counseling to stu- 
dents. Achievement tests at the end of a seven-month period showed that 
children in rooms with aides made above-average progress. Charles Park, 
who introduced the plan as Superintendent of the Bay City Schools, has 
resigned to devote full time to the experiment and is also working on a 
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companion experiment to discover whether or not the aide idea can be 
adapted to the high school level. The Ford Foundation grant for the 
work is administered by the Central Michigan College Division of Field 
Services at Mount Pleasant. 


In the November 1955 Aflantic, Leland Hazard, vice president and gen- 
eral counsel of the Pittsburgh Plate Glass Company and president of edu- 
cational television station WQED in Pittsburgh, discusses ‘‘Educational 
Television.” Just as the press has uses other than printing which some 
manufacturer or purveyor of a service is willing to finance, so this “‘print- 
ing of the air” should be available for sustained educational endeavors. 
The method of financing WQED, the first community-financed educational 
television station, is reviewed. The station has been in operation since 
April 1, 1954. It is offering high school courses to enable viewers to earn 
high school diplomas through state-prescribed examinations, and to enable 
students who fail in some subject during the school year to make it up 
during the summer months. This fall, fifth-grade arithmetic, reading, and 
French are being taught by television in nine demonstration schools. Adult 
education is harder to handle because the interests cover such a wide 
area, The station has a program called “Shop Talk,” and has sponsored 
programs in creative writing, psychology, and classical music. One means 
of lowering costs for such programs is by the use of a program exchange 
of filmed television productions. Such an exchange has been started by 
the Educational Television and Radio Center in Ann Arbor, Michigan. 
Of one thing Mr. Hazard is certain, educational television must be sys- 
tematic. ‘The casual extravaganza, however superbly done, is not educa- 
tional.” 


School and Society for October 15, 1955, carries a report by H. E. Kelso 
of the State University of Iowa on “Classroom Discussion Via Television.” 
This experiment was made with a class of 87 students in comparative for- 
eign governments and made use of closed circuit television and open 
audio circuits. The students were divided into three groups. Each group 
had a graduate student proctor to enable the students to ask questions of 
the panel on television. As the writer concludes, “Much remains to be 
done .. .,” but it is a start toward exploring the possibilities for one profes- 
sor to teach a sizable class on a decentralized discussion basis, 


Two familiar journals have acquired new formats this fall. School Life, 
the official journal of the Office of Education, presents digests of Office 
of Education publications, as well as short articles on Office of Education 
activities, statistical information, and reports on educational legislation of 
national interest. The October 1955 issue lists the publications planned 
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for 1955-56. This list includes three publications on higher education: 
Costs Students Incur in Attending College, Financing Public Two-Year 
Community Colleges, and Study of College Student Retention and With- 
drawal, The 1955-56 publications also include bulletins on education in 
Mexico and on education in the Soviet Union. A brief summary of the 
publication ‘Education for the Professions,” which was briefly reviewed in 
this column in October, is also given. 


The other new format is introduced by School and Society in its Septem- 
ber 17, 1955 issue. In accord with the announced plan of more special 
issues, the October 1, 1955 issue is devoted to religion. The annual report 
on enrollments in institutions of higher education will be continued, and 
“future issues also will feature a series of articles profiling the country’s 
leading college and university administrators.” In the September 17 issue, 
Milton E. Hahn, Dean of Students, and Byron H. Atkinson, Assistant 
Dean of Students of the University of California at Los Angeles, present a 
program for handling problems of ‘The Sexually Deviate Student’’ which 
is applicable to a large state-supported university. 


The second annual report of the Research and Statistical Services Branch 
of the Office of Education on “Resident Extension, and Adult Education 
Enrollment in Institutions of Higher Education,” based on enrollments in 
November 1954, has been published recently. Comparison of the figures 
with those of 1953 shows a greater increase in enrollment of part-time 
undergraduates than in full-time undergraduates (14.6% to 8.2%). It also 
shows a greater increase in non-college credit enrollment than in college- 
credit enrollment (21.9% to 9.7%). The great inter-State differences in 
extension and adult education enrollments may often be explained by 
the degree of urbanization, but the figures indicate that there are also 
other factors that influence these enrollments. These factors are not an- 
alyzed in the report, but the data are presented for further study. The third 
annual report, based on enrollments in November 1955, will be published 
soon. 


The State and Education is the fifth publication of the Office of Educa- 
tion in a series which has already covered the structure, the functions, the 
financing, and the personnel of State Departments of Education. This 
175-page booklet is concerned with the structure and control of public 
education at the State level. Boards of education have been preferred over 
individuals as policy-making agencies. The authors, Fred F. Beach and 
Robert F. Will, discuss the responsibilities and powers of the three basic 
types of boards for schools and colleges: governing, regulatory leadership, 
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and dual purpose, and of advisory and administrative boards for supple- 
mentary programs, In analyzing the structure for education at the State 
level, schools and colleges are divided into six classifications: elementary 
and secondary schools, vocational schools, junior and community colleges, 
State teachers colleges, other State colleges and universities and State 
residential schools for the blind and deaf. The current trend is toward 
two major State education boards rather than a single State education 
authority. This creates the problem of co-ordination and the danger that 
noneducational administrative agencies will make final educational deci- 
sions. The “Basic Data’’ section of the book will be valuable as a reference. 
It gives data for each of the states on the State educational structure, board 
membership and functions, the chief State school officer, administration of 
State Teachers Colleges, schools for the blind and deaf, public junior and 
community colleges, and co-ordination of the program, including budgetary 
control. 


The Saturday Evening Post for November 19, 1955, has an article by 
Clarence E. Lovejoy on “How to Choose a College.” The author men- 
tions a great many colleges and picks out a large number of unusual and 
vocational courses and curricula, such as curricula in drugstore manage- 
ment and dry cleaning, and courses in truck driving and surf boarding. 
The principal concerns seem to be scholarships and vocational courses 
for college credit. There is practically no mention of the courses and 
curricula which are the reason for the existence of colleges and universities 
rather than trade schools. In co-operation with Theodore S. Jones of 
Boston’s Institute of Contemporary Arts, Mr. Lovejoy expects to publish 
in the spring of 1956 a ‘comprehensive scholarship guide.” His College 
Guidance Digest, which is published monthly, is designed for high school 
guidance counselors. The principal articles in the September issue of the 
Digest described the Advanced Placement Tests which will be offered by 
the College Entrance Examination Board for the first time in May 1956, 
and the Union Carbide Undergraduate Scholarship Plan; discussed the 
selection of an Amherst freshman class; and listed institutions where 
Ceramic Design and Engineering are offered. 

“Education’s Mt. Everest,” by Samuel B. Gould, President of Antioch 
College, appears in the September 1955 issue of Think. President Gould 
mentions three frontiers for education of the future. First, teaching with 
a global outlook. We have isolated courses in Western Civilization now, but 
this is far from an understanding of other cultures. There are practically 
no courses offered to help give a knowledge of the East. Secondly, an 
emphasis on the humaneness of man. The interdependence of men and 
the need for man’s soul to be free are part of the spiritual core in the 
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whole accumulation of knowledge. ‘‘Finally, higher education will tend to 
champion more and more man’s capabilities for self-determination rather 
than for manipulation.” The integrity of man, his capacity to make 
choices, to assert his individuality, to determine his own destiny, must be 
regained. Together with the question “Can we do this?”, man should 
work out his own answer to “Ought we do this?” 








Reported to Us 


M. M. C. 


Ralph E. McWhinnie, Director of the Division of Related Student 
Services at the University of Wyoming, was elected grand master of the 
Grand Masonic Lodge of Wyoming at the 81st annual communication held 
in Cheyenne in August. He has been active in the American Association of 
Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers as a member of the organiza- 
tion since 1922 and president in 1949-50. He is also active as a Rotarian. 
He was president of the Laramie Club in 1931-32 and governor of the 
then 113th district in 1942-43. 


Sister Mary Gertrude, B.V.M., Assistant to the Registrar at Mundelein 
College for Women, Chicago, for the past two years, has been named Regis- 
trar. She succeeds Sister Mary St. Helen, B.V.M., who held the office of 
Registrar from 1933 until her death in August. 


Miss Lulu Cuthbertson retired August 31, 1955 as Registrar at Pueblo 
Junior College. Mr. A. F. Kustin has been named to succeed Miss Cuth- 
bertson. 


Monmouth College has named Robert M. Runde as Director of Admis- 
sions. 


Col. J. W. Duckett has become Registrar at The Citadel, following the 
retirement of Mr. Leonard A. Prouty. 


Registrar and Director of Admissions at Young L. G. Harris College is 
now Mr. John M. Banner. 


Brother Aquilinus, Professor of French at Manhattan College, has been 
appointed Registrar of that institution. 


Dr. Homer Daniels Babbit, Jr. was named Assistant to the Commissioner 
of Education, Office of Education, Department of Health, Education, and 
Welfare. He succeeded A. Lachlan Reed, who resigned to take a position 
with Minneapolis-Honeywell Company. 


Cornell University has established a new degree, Doctor of Science in 
Veterinary Medicine. It will be a professional degree for advanced study 
in clinical practices in such areas as medicine, surgery, and therapeutics. The 
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Graduate College will have a new division of veterinary medicine to ad- 
minister the degree. Candidates must have received the D.V.M. from an 
approved school of veterinary medicine at least five years prior to applica- 
tion for admission for the new degree and have demonstrated ability for 
independent research. At least two years of full time study beyond the 
D.V.M. degree is required for the Doctor of Science in V.M. The Ph.D. 
degree with a major in veterinary medicine will continue to be offered by 
Cornell for persons doing original research in such fields as anatomy, 


bacteriology, physiology, and pathology. 


Dean Edgar Burks of Centenary College announces that the enrollment 
in the evening division of that College is the largest in their history. With 
well over 900 students it exceeds the previous record of 843 students 
last year in the fall semester. Accounting is the largest single department 
in the night school. It is required for a general business degree toward 
which the majority of night school students are working. Geology also 
ranks high in popularity, attracting many students from the oil industry. 


New York University this fall will inaugurate a program of study lead- 
ing to a doctorate in public administration with a major in public rela- 
tions. The doctorate will be the first of its kind available in the New 
York metropolitan area. It is designed especially to meet the need for 
trained personnel in the area of governmental public relations. 

Courses in governmental publicity and information, public relations, 
administrative communication, and the administration of overseas informa- 
tion and propaganda, as well as related courses in public administration, 
will be given by the Graduate School of Public Administration and Social 
Service. Other related courses, such as those in government and the press, 
psychology of attitudes and opinion, the rise and significance of American 
publishing, and mass media and opinion measurement, will be offered by 
the Graduate School of Arts and Science. 


Two new sponsored research projects are now under way at the Phila- 
delphia College of Pharmacy and Science. 

Under a grant from the Wyeth Laboratories, a study of the adsorption 
properties of various clays, some of which have not been surveyed previ- 
ously for utilization in pharmacy, is being carried out under the direction 
of Dr. Martin Barr. 

The other grant-in-aid has been received from the National Drug 
Company, in support of research of a general nature to be conducted in 
the LaWall Memorial Laboratory of Pharmacology and Biochemistry at 
the College, under the direction of Dr. G. Victor Rossi. 
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Preparation for teaching within the framework of a liberal arts educa- 
tion rather than within a separate Education major will be implemented as 
a result of a new plan voted by the faculty of Connecticut College for 
Women, The plan will be available for election this fall. 

In view of the critical shortage of teachers, this curriculum change is 
aimed to encourage the liberal arts undergraduate to enter the teaching 
field by allowing her to keep the major portion of her academic study 
in liberal arts and, at the same time, pursue a carefully planned pattern of 
education courses which will satisfy the requirements of most states for 
certification in elementary or secondary school teaching. 

Details of the plan call for the prospective secondary school teacher 
to choose her major study in the academic field in which she plans to 
teach. Students preparing to teach in elementary schools will be guided 
into major study in one of the following fields: English, foreign languages, 
social science, mathematics, science, the fine arts. 

The planned sequence of education courses for both groups include: 
Foundations of Modern Education, Introduction to the Study of Education, 
and Methods of Teaching. This last course carries a required practice 
teaching unit which is credited with six points, an addition to the 122 
points required for graduation from Connecticut College. 

Both groups of students will elect General Psychology and Educational 
Psychology. A course in Secondary Education for prospective high school 
teachers, and two courses for elementary schoals, one on Principles and 
the second on Curriculum, will be given as offerings of the Education 
Department. Each of these courses carries a minimum of 30 hours of ob- 
servation in selected local schools. Child psychology is an additional re- 
quirement for the prospective elementary school teacher. 


Massachusetts Institute of Technology has formally accepted a plan to 
broaden the engineer’s education in the humanities curriculum. The faculty 
has approved an experimental plan which will require M.I.T. students to 
spend at least 40 per cent of their time in the humanities and social studies. 

The announcement points out that if the student wishes to become a 
professional engineer or scientist, he may take an additional year and get a 
second bachelor’s degree in his specialty, or an extra two years and get a 
master’s. The program makes way for those interested in economics, M.I.T. 
will expand its broad social science course, but the new humanities course 
will rotate around two major themes: American Industrial Society, and 
Philosophy and Literature. Since science and engineering will be the center 
of the plan, these M.I.T. students will, in reality, be taking a double major. 


The University of Texas is one of six higher institutions in a new 
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southern regional project for graduate education in nursing to prepare 
teachers, supervisors, and administrators for nursing and hospitals. The 
new program will lead to the Master of Science in Nursing degree. Al- 
ready being offered at the University of Texas Graduate School is a nursing 
service administration program leading to the master’s degree. 

Both the W.K. Kellogg Foundation and the Commonwealth Fund pro- 
vided grants for the new nursing education graduate programs. Sharing 
the total $750,000 grants are the Universities of Texas, North Carolina, 
Maryland, and Alabama, and Emory and Vanderbilt Universities. Funds 
for a limited number of fellowships are included. The Kellogg Foundation 
also supports a five-year project to improve nursing service administration 
in hospitals. 


Outstanding secondary school students may obtain college credits under 
a new plan adopted by Yale University. The plan, announced here by 
Dean William C. DeVane of Yale College, is designed to spur the integra- 
tion between college and the high or preparatory school, and will allow 
exceptional students to obtain their degrees in less than the standard four 
years of college work. It establishes procedures by which secondary school 
pupils may obtain advanced college credits. 

Two types are involved. Before entering Yale, students may satisfy cer- 
tain requirements of the distributional program, under which Yale under- 
graduates are required to take courses in certain general areas of study, such 
as languages, science, history, English, and social sciences, before embark- 
ing on the specialized work of their major, Students will receive special 
credit if their work in secondary school is of unusually high quality and 
if they received excellent grades in their college entrance examinations. 
This special, or distributional credit may be used by the student to take 
advanced courses in the field in which it has been earned, to take other 
courses in the area of his interests, or to satisfy other Yale College re- 
quirements. 

The second type of credit may be granted to students who have satisfied 
their distributional requirernents in one or more subjects and who have 
achieved distinguished records in their Freshman Year. Students receiving 
less than three such credits may reduce their programs during their Junior 
or Senior Years. Students awarded three or more credits may be admitted 
directly to the Junior Year after the Freshman Year. 

In explaining the new plan, Dean DeVane said that while “early 
graduation has been allowed to exceptional men for a good many years 
at Yale,” the present faculty action ‘formalizes the procedure.” While the 
way is thus opened for early graduation of exceptional men, he continued, 
“past experience leads us to think that most students will prefer to remain 
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in college for the traditional four years to avail themselves, in the time 
gained by achieving advanced credits, of the elective courses offered in 
Yale College.” 


Two major changes in administration at Iowa State College will become 
effective with the opening of the new academic year. These include estab- 
lishment of an office of Director of Student Affairs and abandonment of 
the office of Dean of Junior College. 

The newly-created Director of Student Affairs will be responsible for 
general supervision of student affairs, including disciplinary problems. Other 
major duties of the office will include the co-ordinating and administration 
of the religious life program and the operation and management of the 
student testing bureau. 

The reorganization of the Junior College set-up, in operation since 1903, 
will give divisional deans and department heads an opportunity to come in 
contact with their freshman and sophomore students at once. Under the 
new plan, students would be placed under counsellors in the division in 
which they plan to declare their majors, not necessarily in a specific depart- 
ment in the division. This would take care of the problem of students who 
enter college without knowing exactly what their majors will be. 


A grant of $171,750.00 to five Minnesota private colleges to finance a 
co-operative, three-year program bringing famous scholars and teachers to 
these schools, was announced by the Louis W. and Maud Hill Family 
Foundation of St. Paul and the five colleges. Recipients of the grant are 
Hamline University, Carleton College, Gustavus Adolphus College, Mac- 
alester College, and St. Olaf College. 

The grant will continue for three years the program conducted by these 
institutions under a previous grant for the years 1952-55. It will enable 
the colleges to bring to their respective campuses distinguished scholars 
and teachers from this country and abroad and will provide means for 
sharing these outstanding leaders in the world of learning with the other 
participating colleges. 

Each college will receive annually $10,750.00 for the cost of the local 
program, including the stipend for the visiting professor, the co-ordination 
and integration of his services on the individual campus and among the 
colleges, and the building up of library resources related to his field of 
instruction. An additional $3,500.00 annually goes to the Central Plan- 
ning Committee to cover operating expenses of the program and various 
joint conferences and other co-operative activities. Although there will be 
some variety in local programs, the general pattern will be to bring one or 
more distinguished teachers to each of the colleges for a semester. Joint 
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faculty conferences will be held seeking further ways of enriching and 
strengthening the liberal arts program of these colleges through co-operative 
endeavors. 


The Faculty Senate at Valparaiso University recently approved a plan by 
which Valparaiso University and the School of Natural Resources of the 
University of Michigan will establish a co-operative five-year program in 
Liberal Arts-Natural Resources. This program will lead to the Bachelor 
of Arts degree from Valparaiso University and the appropriate professional 
degree from the University of Michigan. 

According to President O. P. Kretzmann, this plan has been initiated in 
order to provide a thorough basic education and component professional 
training for those students interested in fields connected with natural re- 
sources. He expects that the plan will prove especially attractive to those 
students who live in the western United States. 

A student taking this program will spend three years (six semesters) at 
Valparaiso University, where he will complete the requirements of the 
Lower Division of the College of Arts and Sciences plus the additional 
courses required by the curriculum of his choice. He will then spend two 
years (four semesters) in the School of Natural Resources at the University 
of Michigan, where he will take specialized courses in the curriculum of 
his choice. 

Upon successful completion of one of the three-year curricula at Val- 
paraiso (totalling 96 semester hours) plus one year (30 semester hours) in 
the School of Natural Resources of the University of Michigan, Val- 
paraiso will grant the student the degree of Bachelor of Arts. Upon success- 
ful completion of a second year in its School of Natural Resources, the 
University of Michigan will grant him the appropriate professional degree. 
This degree will be one of the following: Bachelor of Science with a major 
in the field chosen by the student, Master of Science in Conservation, 
Master of Science in Fisheries, Master of Forestry, Master of Wildlife Man- 
agement, Master of Wood Technology. 


Duke University has received a $3,112 teaching grant from the U. S. 
Office of Vocational Rehabilitation, Duke Vice-President Paul M. Gross 
announced here. The grant, supplemented by University funds, will be 
used to support the University’s new program for training rehabilitation 
counselors. 

Dr. Henry Weitz, associate professor of education and director of the 
Duke Bureau of Testing and Guidance, is director of the program. ‘‘The 
training of rehabilitation counselors is part of the general graduate training 
program for counselors being developed in the University’s department of 
education,” Dr. Weitz said. 
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Established last year, the general program leads to the Master of Arts 
degree in the Department of Education. Rehabilitation counseling is among 
several areas in which the program offers training. These areas include 
guidance work in child guidance clinics and other youth serving agencies. 
The Department of Psychology is actively participating in the program 
with the Department of Education. 


New tests covering the academic ability of present college freshmen 
and sophomores, to augment and follow up standardized College Entrance 
Examinations, are being developed by the Educational Testing Service of 
Princeton, N.J., and Pennsylvania Military College has been designated as 
a school for conducting experiments in such tests, it is announced by Dr. 
Clarence R. Moll, Dean of Admissions and Student Personnel at P.M.C. 

The new “Academic Ability Test” of current college students in their 
first two years will be an attempt to assess the competence of these students, 
already enrolled after passing the formalized entrance examinations. The 
new ability test, concerned solely with scholastic aptitude, is based on 
elementary themes—sentence composition, arithmetic computation, vocabu- 
lary, and arithmetic reasoning—yet the ‘‘norms” which will be set up and 
equated as a result of data submitted by the participating colleges are ex- 
pected to be used by the central Educational Testing Service as yardsticks 
for measuring the actual college-study abilities of students already matricu- 
lated in college. 

The Psychological Examination for College Students, as originated by the 
American Council on Education, will be given to the freshmen and sopho- 
mores in the new experiments. 








Regional Associations 
A MESSAGE TO ALL MEMBERS OF AACRAO 


As Chairman of the Committee on Regional Associations, I wish to 
convey a message to each member of AACRAO concerning the present 
and projected work of this Committee, At the annual meeting last spring 
in Boston I was appointed Chairman of this Committee for a three-year 
term. Following a visit to Washington to talk with past chairman Ernest 
Whitworth, and to Philadelphia to talk with President Rhoads, we out- 
lined and initiated a program to cover the three-year period. On August 
31 I sent to the Chairman of each Regional Association a bulletin of in- 
formation and suggestions. In this report to the members of AACRAO 
I will include the salient points and facts from that bulletin. 

First I wish to clear up some confusion regarding the term “Regionals.” 
This term is used to cover the associations composed of two or more 
states, such as the Pacific Coast Association, and for individual states which 
have their own state ACRAO, such as Ohio or Michigan. Hence, the term 
“Regionals” refers to both types of organizations. 


The purposes of this Committee are: 


a) To be of service to individual registrars and admissions officers, to the 
various Regional Associations, and to AACRAO. 

b) To gather and disseminate information from and to the Regional As- 
sociations. 

c) To provide motivation and leadership for better and increased profes- 
sional activities. 

d) To serve as a co-ordinating and integrating agent among the Regional 
Associations and between them and AACRAO. 


General Plan. 1 would like to look upon this first year of 1955-1956 as 
an exploratory year in which we co-operatively work toward these goals: 


a) Carry on such services and projects as seem desirable and appropriate 
for this year. 

b) Study and clarify the role of this Committee in the professional activi- 
ties of our members. 

c) Evaluate the role and activities of this Committee at the annual meeting 
in Detroit next April, as a basis for improving the work in the follow- 
ing two years. 


Plans for 1955-1956. As Chairman of this Committee I have been seek- 
ing to find what activities and services should be carried on this year. In 
May I sent a questionnaire to the Presidents of the Regional Associations to 
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find out what meetings were planned for this current year and to find 
ways in which AACRAO could be of assistance. On the basis of the in- 
formation received from those questionnaires, we suggested the following 
ideas and plans for this first year. 


a) Provide AACRAO representatives to give addresses at Regional 


meetings. These official representatives of AACRAO are selected as 
much as possible from members of the Executive Committee, Chair- 
men of AACRAO Committees, or past officers who are thoroughly 
acquainted with AACRAO. These representatives not only bring 
greetings and information from the National Association, but also 
are selected and should be asked to give an important address on 
some topic chosen by the Regional Association. In some cases this 
participation of course may be as a panel member or other program 
procedure. 


We believe that this representative should not only bring information 
about AACRAO activities to the Regionals, but perhaps of greater 
importance, should also bring back to the National Association 
information about the Regional Associations—their present status, 
plans, needs, and suggestions for Regional and National activities. 


Expenses. Travel expenses of speakers representing AACRAO are 
paid from the budget of this Committee. In order to spread our 
budget as far as possible, we are asking each Regional Association to 
provide any necessary meals and room for the invited representative 
while he or she is attending the Regional Association meeting. 
Arrangements for these speakers are to be made through the Chair- 
man of this Committee. 


b) Regional Association meetings reported for 1955-1956. Following 


are the meetings and the assigned AACRAO representatives for this 
current year at the time of the writing of this article: 


AACRAO 
Meeting Date Regional Meeting Place Representative 
Oct. 12-14 West Virginia Clarksburg John M. Rhoads 
Oct. ‘19-21 Ohio Wittenberg College Ronald B. Thompson, 
Springfield William C. Smyser 
Oct. 20-21 Illinois Decatur Enock C. Dyrness 
Oct. 21 Nebraska University of Nebraska 
Lincoln 
Oct. 21 Wisconsin Wisconsin State College Albert F. Scribner 
Stevens Point 
Oct. 24-25 Arkansas Arkansas College Clyde Vroman 
Batesville 
Oct. 24-25 Upper College of St. Catherine Enock C. Dyrness 


Midwest St. Paul, Minnesota 
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Oct. 27 Kansas Bethel College Clyde Vroman 
North Newton 

Oct. 27 Kentucky University of Kentucky A. H. Larson 
Lexington 

Oct. 28 Virginia Natural Bridge 

Oct. 29 Utah Zion National Park 

Nov. 4-5 Louisiana Baton Rouge 

Nov. 4-5 Colorado- Denver, Colorado John M. Rhoads 

Wyoming 

Nov. 6-9 Pacific Coast Berkeley, California John M. Rhoads 

Nov. 8 North Carolina Winston-Salem William C. Smyser 

Nov. 15 Michigan Albion College William C. Smyser 
Albion 

Nov. 18-19 New England Springfield, Massachusetts § Ronald B. Thompson 

Nov. 25-26 Middle States Atlantic City, New Jersey | John M. Rhoads 

Nov. 30 Southern Miami, Florida John M. Rhoads 

Association 

Nov. 30 Florida* Miami, Florida 

Nov. 30 Georgia* Miami, Florida 

Dec. 5-7 Texas Abilene Clyde Vroman 

Mar. 14 Mississippi Jackson 

Apr. 7 Alabama To be announced S. A. Nock 


* Meeting with Southern Association. 


c) Topics and ideas for consideration at the Regional meetings. While 
I believe that the Regional programs should be planned around the 
felt needs and interests of each group, it seemed appropriate to 
suggest the following topics which might receive profitable attention 
in the various programs: 

1) Enrollment trends and institutional adjustments. 

2) Secondary school-college relations. 

3) Space utilization and scheduling. 

4) Role of the registrar and admissions officer in the institutional 
organization, including trends. 

5) Reports and discussion of the annual meeting in Boston last 
April. The July issue of COLLEGE AND UNIVERSITY contains a 
wealth of topics and information suitable for Regional program 
material and represents a splendid cross section of our profes- 
sional problems and activities. On pages 539-541 of the Journal 
will be found a list of the Committee Assignments for 1955- 
1956. On these committees are many men and women who can 
make a major contribution to any program. Likewise, the sub- 
jects covered by the various committees are rich in possibilities. 
Accordingly, where the program of your Regional meeting is 
still flexible, you may want to consider including some of these 
topics. 
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6) Publications of AACRAO. On the inside back cover of each 
issue of our Journal there is a list of Association publications of 
which we can be very proud professionally. It is desirable to 
have a display of all these publications in a prominent place 
at each Regional meeting. Every year there are new members 
who “‘discover’’ these publications for the first time; even some 
of our old members are not adequately informed about them. 
On pages 490-491 of the Journal Robert Mahn aptly describes 
these publications as “Our One-Foot Shelf.” 

7) Financing our AACRAO. Those who attended the Business 
Meeting of our Association in Boston last April know that we 
face a major problem in deciding how to finance the profes- 
sional activities and services of our national organization. The 
helpful and exact report of the discussion in Boston, found on 
pages 509-519 in the July Journal, reveal the urgency of this 
matter. 

8) Evaluation of foreign credentials. On pages 504-507 of the 
July Journal is a good summary of the project on foreign 
credentials under the Chairmanship of Herman A. Spindt. 

9) How can AACRAO be of more service to its members and its 
Regional Associations ? 

10) How can the Regional Associations be of more service to 
AACRAO? 


Membership of this Committee on Regional Associations. It is planned 
to have an official representative from each of our Regionals as a member 
of this Committee. As I see it now, our role is mainly one of communica- 
tion, co-ordination, and leadership. 

Conclusions. This report has attempted to acquaint each member of 
AACRAO with the work which the Committee on Regional Associations 
is carrying on this year. While the leadership and planning for the work 
of both the Regional Associations and AACRAO often come from elected 
officers, nevertheless the purpose of all the efforts of our organizational 
structure, and of our on-going programs of action is to make the greatest 
possible contribution to the individual members of our Association. There- 
fore, each member is urged to think through the current situation of 
registrars and admissions officers, identify work which needs to be done, 
suggest how it should be done, and ask his elected officers to implement 
studies and actions which will be commensurate with the role which our 
profession should play in American education. It is our hope that through 
this program we shall be able to develop effective communication with the 
“grass roots” of AACRAO, that the needs and desires of our members 
will become clearly known to all of us, and that we shall go forward 
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together to even greater contributions to those whom we serve. If you 
have suggestions as to how this Committee can be helpful, please let us 
know. 

CLYDE VROMAN, Chairman 

Committee on Regional Associations 





The Annual Meeting, April 17-20, 1956, at the Sheraton-Cadillac 
Hotel in Detroit, Michigan, will be important to Regional Associa- 
tions, AACRAO, our institutions, and each one of us. Make your 
reservations early, and plan to participate in discussions of those 
matters which will determine our future progress! 

















Placement Service 


Under its Committee on Evaluation and Standards, the AACRAO maintains a 
Placement Service, which serves as a clearing house for those seeking employment 
or those with vacancies to fill. This service is under the direction of J. Everett Long, 
West Virginia University, Morgantown. 

The registration fee is $3.00, which includes one publication on this page. 
Persons listing their names with the Placement Service should send with their appli- 
cation for listing a copy of the advertisement (limited to 50 words) which they 
wish to insert. For additional insertions beyond the first the charge is $1.00 per 
issue. Remittance in full in favor of the American Association of Collegiate Regis- 
trars and Admissions Officers should accompany the application. 

Application for listing, and inquiries about advertisements, should be directed 
to Mr. Long at the address given above. Requisitions and purchase orders should be 
directed to the American Association of Collegiate Registrars and Admissions Officers, 
in care of Mr. Long. 

Neither the Association nor its Committee is an employment agency, and neither 
assumes any obligation as to qualifications of prospective employees or responsibility 
of employers. It is expected that at least some reply will be made to all those answer- 
ing announcements. 


PosITION WANTED: Teaching, administration, research or combination thereof. 
Five years in admissions and registration. Sixteen months performing duties as head 
of office. Considerable course work and experience in testing, counseling, secondary 
education. Much experience in college—high school relations. Thirty year old 
Protestant. File available. Address FHS, care Editor (3/4) 


WANTED: Assistant to work in Registrar’s Office in University, College of Adult 
Education. Must be willing to assume responsibility, work during evening hours, and 
do some typing. Experience in a University office desirable. 2500 Adult Education 
students; Middle West. Position available July, 1956. Address ASO, care Editor (1/2) 
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“Those poor devils 
are dying” 








USTACHIOED, bulky and calm, Jack 
Philip stood on the bridge of the 
U.S.S. Texas, watching his gunners pour 
fire into the Spanish men-of-war fleeing San- 
tiago harbor. 

Only a few days before, another Amer- 
ican ship had accidentally fired at the Texas. 
Philip had responded by signalling: 
“Thanks, good line, but a little over.” 

Now enemy shells were whistling over his 
head from desperate vessels doomed to de- 
struction. One of them, the Spanish battle- 





ship Vizcaya, exploded as the Texas raced by. It’s actually easy to save money—when you 

Instantly, a great victorious shout sprang buy Series E Savings Bonds through the autos 
up on the Texas. But Captain Philip quickly matic Payroll Savings Plan where you work! 
silenced it: You just sign an application at your pay office; 


after that your saving is done for you. The 


“Don’t cheer, men; those poor devils are 
Bonds you receive will pay you interest at the 


dying.” 

Jack Philip was already something of a rate of 3% per year, compounded semiannually, 
friendly hero to his men. But this one sen- when held to maturity. And after maturity they go 
tence, more than all his bravery, made him on earning 10 years more. Join the Plan today, 
a hero of the Spanish-American War to mil- Or invest in Bonds regularly where you bank, 
lions of Americans. . 

For Americans prize gallantry. Gallantry Safe as A merica= 
is part of the great heritage—part of the 

° e 
strength—of the American people. And to- U. S. Savings Bonds 


day, it is this strength—the strength of 165 
million Americans—which forms the real 
guarantee behind one of the world’s finest 
investments: U.S. Series E Savings Bonds. 

That’s why it’s such a good idea for any 
American to buy Savings Bonds regularly, 
and to hold on to them. Start today! 





The U.S. Government does not pay for this advertisement. It is donated by this publication in cooveration with the 
Advertising Council and the Magazine Publishers of America. 








